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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 1. The Language-Learning Problem 


“I spent three years in high-school and two years in 
. college on studying French, and I still can't understand, 
speak, read, or write it. Isn't there some way of learning a 
language in less time, with less wasted effort, and with some | 

. teal ability to use it when I'm through?" asks a college 


junior, | | 
“I put in four years acquiring a working command of 
German. Now I have to learn Spanish”, says an engineer — 
who has just been given an assignment in South America, 
“Do I have to take another four years for that, just as I 
. did for German? And what will happen if they send me to 


India and I have to know Hindi? Heaven only knows how ` 


many years that will take mel" 


We often hear questions like these asked by people of = ` 


all ages, from high-school-students to mature men and 


women, Such questions reflect a basic dissatisfaction with ` 


the ineffective way foreign languages are all too often 


taught in our schools, and a realization that a drastic im- E 


provement is necessary. The problem is immediate and 
pressing. The time is past when a knowledge of Latin, 


_. French, or German was a mere “frill”, available only in ` 
schools. and colleges patronized by a favored few, and: ` 

^ valuable only as an elegant accomplishment of little or no > 
-= practical use, In today’s world, every American is or may) > 
. unexpectedly come to be in far more contact with the 
. noh-English-speaking world than ever before; and thls ` 


state .of affairs will unquestionably be intensified, and ` 
tapidly so, during the rest of the twentieth century. 

-In this situation, we need, not only what has been 

~~ termed "a stock-pile of strategic language competence”, in. 

-. the shape of a great number of individuals who know ` ` 
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523. | INTRODUCTION ' 
specific languages (both the “usual” ones like Spanish and 
— German, and "unusual" ones like Indonesian and Japa- 
— . mese), but a widely diffused knowledge of how to go about, 
- learning any new language with which we may be con- 
fronted. Hence the answer to both of the above questions 
. Is “No, it certainly isn’t necessary to waste a lot of time in 
. . learning either the first foreign language you attack, or 
later ones; and any American can learn one or more 
languages just as effectively as people of other countries. 
There exists a body of knowledge about language, called 
linguistics,! on whose findings you can draw to acquire a 
sound approach to language itself and to the problems of 
learning a new language. Many of the problems you meet 
will be the same for your second or third or fourth foreign 
language as for your first; and if you have a clear under- 
standing of the source of your difficulties and how to meet 
them, you can save a great deal of time and effort. Even 
if you are now coming in contact with a foreign language 
for the first time, it can help you greatly to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the problems of language-learning in gen- 
eral and the specific problems posed by the particular lan- 
guage you are working on.” 
This book is intended, therefore, to be of assistance to all 
 language-learners, by giving them a technique, not for 
learning some specific language (be it Latin, French, Ital- 
jan, German, or Swahili), but for acquiring any foreign 
language. Naturally, the fifth or tenth language wil! come 
easler than the first, simply as a result of practice in the art 
of picking up a language; but it is not necessary to wait 
until one's fifth or tenth language to realize that such a tech- 
nique exists and can be learned and used with profit, 
The difficulties we face in learning a new language arise 
` eutof conflicts of several types. Our discussion in this book 
will be oriented around these conflicts, the protlems to 


." ‘Linguistics means “the scientific study of language and its find- 
ings", not (as is sometimes thought) the ability to talk a number 
of languages. Similarly, a linguist or linguistic analyst, as referred 

- . fto throughout this discussion, is not some-one who talks many 
` languages, a mere polyglot, but a person who analyzes the structure 
2 language from a scientific point of viéw and with a special tech- . 

: qoe. 
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oe INTRODUCTION 3 
which they give rise, and their solutions. The first question 

that comes up ls why we study a new language at all, and ` 
what are the various ways in which we can go about study- 
ing it, with a discussion of the merits of these various 
ways; this topic will be treated in Part I. Some difficulties 
arise out of incomplete understanding of the nature of lan- 
guage itself, and the inaccurate notions on this point that 


^ .we learn in school and from people around us; a clearer 


picture of the nature of lánguage itself, as given In Part II, 


A -iş therefore necessary. The need to build new habits in 


learning a new language is taken up in the third part, and 
the possibility of interference from old habits, in the 
_ fourth, Since language is used, not in isolation from the rest 
of life, but as a vital part of the activity of a human com- 
munity, Part V will take up the function of language in 


- i. fs social context: the nature of meaning, its correlation — .— 
with culture, and the cultural differences with which lan- 





|  guages are associated. The linguistic approach as.a whole 
` is discussed in the Conclusion. Appendix A takes up the 
characteristic difficulties facing the learners of eight com- 
monly studied languages, and Appendix B explains the 
phonetic and phonemic symbols used in our discussion. 








i PART | e Learning Another Language. 


Chapter 2. Why Learn Forelgn Languages? 


"Why waste your time studying a foreign language?" is 

& question that language-learners not infrequently hear, 
. Often followed up by remarks like these: 

"We don't need foreign languages here in America: 
everybody in this country talks English, and anybody that 
doesn’t is either lazy, stupid, or un-American.” 

“Most of our immigrants’ problems vould be solved if 
they'd only stop speaking Spanish and talk English in- 
stead" (from an English-teacher in a Texas town). 

"Bverywhere you go in the world, people talk English. 


It's foolish to waste time on talking the way they do in 8 


some out-of-the-way jerk-water country." 


“There isn’t any sense in making graduate students learn __ 


French, German, or Russian for the master's or doctor's ` 
degrees. They never look at anything in any of those lan- 
guages after they've passed their reading-examinations, and 
everything that's of any value is abstracted or translated 
anyhow." 

“You'd do better to learn to think straight in your own 


language rather than to pick up a whole lot of strange 


tongues without having anything to say in any of them. 
Look at the European hotel-waiters who know ten or 
twelve languages but can’t discuss anything outside of 
; menus and wine-lists.” 


—.* -” Bach one of these arguments has a superficial attrac- > 
<€. tiveness, starting from facts that are well known but draw- . 


ing exaggerated and unjustified conclusions from them. 
They ali have in common the assumption that, since most 
people in the United States speak only English, we do not 





Se ERIC’ contacts with other Even within our own: 





need to use any other language in our daily affairs or in: 








t LEARNING ANOTHER LANGUAGE 5 
_ borders, there are a great many speakers of other languages | 
—think especially of the Mexican-Americans in the South- 
West from Texas to California, of the Puerto Ricans in 
the New York area, of the Cubans in Florida, and of the . 
French-Canadians in New England. These and similar 
groups include many individuals of high abilities, who are 
being allowed to drop out of school and denied participa- 
tion in American life simply because they speak a lan- 
guage other than English. Of course they should be helped 
to learn English—by an effective, scientifically based ap- 
proach-—but, if they were taught in their native language 
as children, and dealt with in it by their employers, they 
could become useful citizens instead of delinquents as so 
many of them do, These groups also constitute a reservoir 
of language-competence which should not be neglected in 

_ our present shortage of persons who are truly bilingual in 
English and other languages. For this very practical rea- 
son, as well as for more general considerations of cultural ` 


value, children of “hyphenated American” (Italo-Amerl- - 


can, Greek-American, etc.) families should never be made 


ashamed of their foreign-language back-ground, but should — i 


-be encouraged to keep up and develop their skill in their 

parents’ tongues. , . 
Outside of the United States, it is even more clear that 

we can no longer afford to deal with other nations on a 


. . "Let 'em learn English" basis. In the hey-day of political 


and economic imperialism, it was easy for speakers of 


.-. English to insist that their subjects and their customers 
. , ue English in dealing with them, and to take an attitude of =. 
` contempt towards all other languages. Needless to say, this 


i nh attitude called forth strong resentment, and in many parts ` 


<- et the world (particulerly the Far East and Latin America) 





the necessity of using English is associated with a hated 


_ Subservience to Anglo-American dominatior,, On the other — — 

^ .: hand, a foreigner coming to a country with some knowl- — 
^... edge of its customs and some Interest in its language is ` 

- often especially welcome, In such nations as Hungary and. ` 





Greece, the inhabitants have long since learned to expect 
- foreigners (particularly Americans) to show no interest 
in the language of the country; hence an American who 





























EARNING ANOTHER LANGUAGE mc ERSE 
flows something of Hungarlan or modern Greek, even 
enough to say t Küszündm oe, for “Thank you" in 
budapest or “Efkharisté poli” in Athens, meets with espès 
lal friendliness and gratitude. SU 
hete are Many reasons why we undertake the study of ` 2 
oreign language, but they may be summed up under 
four majot headings: E 
5:1]. Pethaps the most basic reason is simply. to be able to. 
ommunicaté directly (by word of mouth or In writing) 
- With others who use the language involved. We.may be in- 
_ tending to travel in one or more countries where the lan: 
guage is spoken; any trip to a foreign country is infinitely. . 
"more rewarding, in personal contacts and in cultural un- 
derstanding, if We know. its language and can talk directly 
0 its people and understand what they are saying to (and 
boutl) us. The same may be said of business contacts, in 
which we may save much time and avoid many misunder- ` 
tandings if we know our customer's language—to say — _ 
nothing of the good will we gain if we deal with him in Ne 
- own language instead of forcing him to use English. If we 
ate Working in any branch of science, we naturally wish to ~ 
|... exchange information with other scientists as effectively as ` 
m possible, and we can do this best through personal com. ` pei., 
¿o munication. Missionary workers of course desire to speak ` 
- directly to the hearts of those they. wish to convert; fot. — 
. this purpose, the most effective channel is the prospective — 
- convert’s native language, in which he not only thinks but 
-expresses his innermost feelings most fully. More general | - 
-than the aims we have just mentioned is the desire to ex- ` 
-pand our intellectual and cultural horizons through contact ` 
with people of another culture, so as to know how some of a 
the rest of the world lives. 
^ Some or all of these aims ate frequently dismissed. as 
merely practical”, -"bread-and-butter necessities”, . ot ag 
involving “only barber-shop conversation”. We must real- 
Ge Ze, however, that even the most. “down-to-earth” - and ; 
practical" use of a language requires communication wi 
- and understanding of other individuals and their. cultural 
backgrounds, and hence involves human relations in their 
Su most essential forms. Ordinary, every day “shirt-sleevēs i 




























ic s LEARNING ANOTHER LANGUAGE 7 
... talk" (as it has been called) underlies all further use of 
.. language in its more advanced or complicated manifesta- 
.. tions, and is therefore not to be despised or neglected. I 
2. "But I don't care about speaking the language—all 
_  . want is to read what I find written in it", is the attitude we 
often hear expressed, particularly by scientists whose chief. 
concern is to keep up with the most recent developments 
in their fields, This “reading-objective”, as it is often 
called, is wholly justified within the framework of scientific 
-i research, in which our only concern is with intellectual ` 
content and objective meaning. In humanistic and espe- 
-cially literary study, however, we are interested not only 
|. i the intellectual content of a work but also in its aesthetic ` 
_.. effect, and this we can feel and evaluate only if we can put 
. Ourselves in the position of native speakers of the lan- 
.:..guage in which the work is written and members of the 
-culture out of which it has grown. To attain such a stand- 
point for evaluating a work of literature, the "reading- ^. 
. . objective" is not enough, since the aesthetic and literary ` 
effect of a work depends, not merely on how it looks on a 
` printed page, but even more on how it sounds as spoken. 
500. The "reading-objective" differs from the goal of direct © 
‘communication discussed above under (1), in that it in- 
_ Volves only a one-way contact with the foreign language. ` ` 
- end its users: the learner desires, not to exchange ideas. ` 
* with living persons, but simply to receive messages from. 
50. whoever may have written them down. This ability is by 
. .— no means to be despised, since it is the only way in which . 
We can receive and assimilate the wisdom which our pre- — 
. - décessors have transmitted to us by writing down what - 
suo they had to say. However, a “reading-ability” is, by its 
Very nature, incomplete in contrast to the complete ability. ` 
. ^. to tecelye a message and reply to it in the give-and-take of ` 
. —. conversation. For "dead" languages like Latin, Ancient — 
-—« Greek, Sanskrit, or Classical Arabic, this is the main kind 
.. of -ability demanded of present-day learners, as it is for — — 
scientists desiring only to read other scientists’ work. For 
~ these restricted aims, it is legitimate to reduce one's sights ` 
^... and use only such techniques as will give the desired result. — 
"o 93. A more general reason for knowing something about ` 


PANG | | 

































ARNING A ANOTHER LANGUAGE ` | E 
rast One. foreign tongue is tho. relativity oft language- l 

ius he talks a given way, with a given grammatical 
Vand a given set of meanings for the words of his 


‘language, that that Is the only natural and normal way of 
talking and thinking.? Yet our native language-habits are. 


like to us. Many misunderstandings arise simply because — 
“structural characteristics and different meanings from our 


- ask" and we feact as If he had "demanded". what he was Wu 
jerely asking for, 2 T 
“It is harmful for any-one to be unaware of these dit- i 


^ ft i$ not only helpful, but necessary, for every person to 
havé some knowledge of at least one other way of talking, 


"mere smattering of a foreign language, or information - 


-às Wwe can possibly reach, - ; 
— d. Some persons are interested ja language i as an object ; 
study and analysis in its own right. The prime aim of 
hese learners is not the ability to speak a number of lan- 
“The clastal instance of such än attitude is found in the con- - 
between Huck Finn and Jim on the raft, in which Huck : 
ins it mi possible to persuade Jim that it is as natural for. Frenct 


nén tó use French as it is for Englishmen or Americans to use 
Dia Ka Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Chip 2 


we e Adven 




















3. -Every native speaker of a language thinks, be, 3 


‘only à pair of spectacles, as it were, through which we deg ` 
thé world around us. People who speak other languages = 

ave different. pairs of linguistic - "spectacles", through ` 
which the world seems different to them from what it seems 


è fail to realize that some-one else's language has different — — 


wi—as when a Frenchman uses the verb demander "to p 





ferences in fundamental outlook which are caused bg ` um 
language-structure; such ignorance is at the root of a great zu. 


dn order to realize that his or her own way of talking and — 


: plcked up second-hand, is not enough for this purpose; 
i Asst tise acquaintance and penetration in reasonable 
P. m are essential. This principle of linguistic and cultural <- 
- relativity.is the most valid reason for extending second: 
5 language ig to as many members of the population ee 
























: | LEARNING ANOTHER LANGUAGE. E do 
pa s—meto polygiottism—but rather the sctentific exam- M einge 
“ination of. EC systems and of human language-be- — 
oe as à Whole. For those of us who have this alm, the. 
analysis of language and its structure is a highly interesting. ` 
occupation; but we realize that it is rot necessarily so for 
. the ordinary speaker of any given language, any more than ` 
-thé normal man cares greatly about the structure of the leg- 
- muscles or the digestive organs. Most people are Interested ` 
elt language only as án effective. medium for com- 
munication, and are concerned about its structure. and 
fusétioning ‘only if something goes wrong, if they have dif- 
culties in dealing with thelr own language or a foreign o 
When such difficulties arise, the contribution of the | 
istic analyst is. essential for meeting and. overcoming 
em, as we shall see in our next chapter. Ae 
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e Chapter 3, What Are the Dificultles? 


iy We begin to have trouble as: soon as we set. ‘out. to enia 
* ay foreign language. In Thomas Hardy's novel Jude the 
Obscure, the hero orders Latin and Greek grammars by 
ail, and when they come he is badly diseppolnted (Chap 


"onduded that grammar of the required tongue would. 

primarily, a rule, prescription, or. clue of thé 
ciphet, which, once known, would enable him, by me 

; it, (o change at will all words of his own speech info those . 

of the foreign one. His childish idea was, in fact, gto 

ctremity of. mathematical precision of what Is DE re know 
t Grimm's Law—an agetandisement of rough rules to deal ‘com: 

pelenes Thus he assumed that the words of the required. longus 

ré always to be found somewhere latent in the words ; 

: D language by those who had the art to discover t 

= A furnishéd by the books aforesaid. ` 

€ grammar “Pooks arrived wi b. learnt for the 









plyin; 
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Ihat tbere gs no law of transmutation, as In Hagen kb, 
REA V). Dt that every Word In Golh Lat rae Seat a A 

at every. word in n ree item 
GE somined t to FH at: the cóst of yea. o 


Phraied in: a positive way, this means that each language a 
aş features which differ from those of every other, and 
each language which is to be learned (what Hardy 
erms the "required language" and what is now called the. 
"tàtget-language", often abbreviated TL) must therefore 
6 Studied on its own terms, not thosé of the language 
hich the learner is using as a point of departure (Hardy's 
given language", now called the “learner's language" or 
L), Hardy does not describe the details of Jude’s actual. 
vork on Latin end Greek; but Jude undoubtedly foutid 
at not only were the individual words different, but alen ` 
the way in which they were put together. For Greek, there 
«was the additional problem of a new alphabet to learn; and, ` 
` even had Jude been attacking a modern language, he. would p 
have found new and unaccustomed features of sound, Ss 
= “Pronunciation Is, in fact, the first aspect of any living : 
- language with which we have to deal, since all the rest of. 
our learning depends on our being. able tò understand. 
^r,what we hear and to make ourselves understood in the ` ` 
v. targèt-language, Familiar examples of difficult vowel- — 
. Sounds are those made with the top of the tongue ralsed. 
high in the front of the mouth and with the lips, not ` 
stretched (as in the sound written / in English machine), ` ` 
but rounded and puckered out at the same time, such as 
the French sound written. u in tu "you", mur "wall", ot. 
sr "sure", etc., and the similar sound in German watten 
Dain Gite "goodness", hiiten.“to protect”, or splllen 
‘to. rinse", Russlan has à vowel-sound whosé name is 
eri, which is made with the top of the tongue 1alsed 
Ke. “a the center of the mouth and with the lips not 
unded at HR it ls written with the character Kä DI 6h 























. units of abe of a e vu 
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070. 04. LBARNING ANOTHBR LANGUAGB. = u = 
. two varieties (as in this and thick), which causes consid- — 
- table trouble for Europeans and others who have no ` 
+ Corresponding sound in their own languages, und who > 

consequently say either “zis” and “sick”, or "dis" and 
“tick”, E EE 
Rot ole single sounds, but over-all habits of dividing — 


Mie, d gue them, and of ralsing and lowering d: 


the pitch of the voice over the entire length of an utters 
, àtce, vary from one language to the next. Misunderstand- 























4 
weak (represented here by ‘ ): bldck-Out, whereas the 
phrase bláck ców has two full stresses. There is a different 
type of trantition (often called juncture, from the way in 
which sounds are joined PE ege the two sylla- : 
bles: black cow has two /k/-sounds in rapid succession, . 
whereas there is only one /k/ in black-out. Speakers of > 
Spanish, however, do not have these differences in stress ` 
and juncture in their normal speech, and also are not ac- — 
customed to hearing a /t/ at the end of à word; so they ` 
interpret English black-out as if it were tlie same us black 
cow, and in Puerto Rico one frequently sees a Coca-Cola ` 
float advertised as à “black-out”, Less amusing, perhaps, 
was the Instatice in which an intending missionary in China, 
who was just beginning his study of Chinese, failed to ` 
hear the difference in pitch between two words, that for 
hicken” and that for “wife”, which were otherwise the 

same; when he tried to tell the cook to kill a chicken an 
for dinner, what he actually sald meant “Kill yo 









Grammatical systems differ very widely, even. 





among 1 
languages of western Europe, to say nothing of those of 
other parts of thesworld. We are accustomed to thinking 
O° our familiar parts of speech—noun, adjective, verb, - 








ooo 















i ia 
pronoun, etc.—as being universal, so that we are surprised 
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. 6f the world's languages. It is confusing enough for a 
". speaker of English to find that in Russian, for example, the 
: An of verbs has to change its form in accordance, not 


S Pe (as do adjectives in West European languages), as 


Me was”, but 2 Guna /j4 bild/ “I [woman siderably was”, 
. oHa Guna /oná bilá/ "she was", It is conslderab. 


7 anese, where adjectives are simply a subclass of verbs, of 


indication, not only of the person, gendet, and number 


-derived in their tuin from similarly complex verbs. The 


as whole sentences, as in. /wa?thatekhwahlakslatokAhti?- 
- tslatasé:/ "He went around to the other side of the altar”. 
In English we are familiar with certain changes in thé 
- form of a word which indicate differences in the number 
1. referred to (book versus books; was vertus were), in the 
-= petson speaking (Z am versus he is), and in the time of the 

* s... action referred to (we buy versus we bought). Variations ` 
-. of this kind in the form of words often serve to tle one part 


fo find that they are iot found in many, perhaps even most, : 


with the person of the subject, but with its number and — 
6n /Já b/ H (man speaking} was”, on Gun /ón btl/ ` 


moe : , 
difficult for us to grasp the system of a language like Jap- 


. An the Iroquolan languages, where a verb-form includes an "UT 


. et the subject and object, but also of the various types of 
. action, and may incorporate noun objects, which often arè — 


resultant forms often seem to vs as long and complicated ` B 


a of a sentence together with another, as when, say, the e 
.. subject must agree with its verb (1 am, but we are; he is, = 











i the inflection of a language.? 


4 can be conveyed by varlation in the forms of words. Even in 


m 1 ? Indicates a glottal stop or "catch in the throat; 
UA career like that of SÉ but; id d : in indicates dh the vowel 
< symbolized by thè preceding letter is lon 


— fn which it. ch used bj Linguistic analysts—y pith the wide-spread use — ` 
of the same term a the inesnio d io und 


- but they are) ; when they do, they are known as inflectional S i 
. variations, and the changes in form which they involve are 


‘In inflection, there are many kinds of meanings which 





- Po fot confuse thie pense of the tere "infection the only sense 





in the pitch ot fe c ed 
ux voice”, For this latter meaning, ingalas normally preter intona- noa 
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-ouf famlliar categories of number, person, and time of the 
action, there can be more distinctions made than we are 
"accustomed to. Thus, In addition to singular and plural, 
- some lat.*üagés have dual forms to refer to "two" (no — - 
more and no less) and trial for "three", as in the Mela- > 
' neslen language of Annatom Island: /alen/ “he”, v [atur IAS 
“the two of them, /ahtalj/ “the three of them”, and /ata/ —— 
“they? (four of: more), In verbs, likewise, there maybe -— 
distinctions, not only in the time of the action (tense), but 
also in the kind of action involved (aspect), or the speak- l 
ér's readiness to vouch for what Is belng said. Thus, in 
Latin, every normal verb has two stems, of which one, the 
imperfective, indicates that the action referred to is not (was 
not, will not be) ended, whereas the other, the perfective, 
tells the hearer or reader that the action is (was, will be) 
over and done with: for instance, vivit means "he Is living", 
whereas vixit is “his living is a thing of the past [= he is 
dead)", In German, it Is convenient for newspaper-teport- 
ers to use a special verb-form, the so-called present sub- 
junctive or quotative, to deny responsibility for the ac-- 
curacy of what they ate reporting, as in China Ist am Kriege 
schuld "China is to blame for the war”, versus Er sagh, — 
China sel am Kriege schuld “He says [that, according. to DS 
him,] China is to blame for the war". — SCH 
. The combinations in which words may occur, “thelr a 
syntax, can also present formidable obstacles. As speakers. 
of English, we are accustomed to having the subject come 
before the verb, and both of these before the indirect and 
the. direct: object, in normal statement-sentences: 7 lo 
love her; The boys gave their mother @ birthday- 
But in other languages, the order may be 
rent. In some instances, the order of subject, 
object is equally fixed, but in accordance with otl 
pias «s! in Spanish, for instance, “He. gives Ít to me” 
: bh Ms ee dá, Ges? “To-me it P i 




































object 
Ke order may be freer, but a variation in order will at 
cate, a difference in Seat thus, Latin Canis s hominem 
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t is "The dog bites the man”, since in Latin the posl- 


of greatest emphasis is at the end of the sentence. If - 





A € 
we change thé order and put hominem "the man" at the ` 
.etid, we get Canis mordit hominem '"The dog bites the 
man"; putting canis at the end, thé result is Hominem ` 
mordit canis *The dog bites the man"... eraty 
"Even what we think of as à sentence Is not necessarily ` 
the same in all languages. The old gtammar-bool: definition — 
of a sentence as “the expression of a complete thought, ` 
containing a subject and a predicate”, is not valid, even. 
fot English: the shout of “Fire!” certainly contains a com-. 
plete enough thought for its hearers to act on it immedi- ` 

itely and definitively, but it has no subject or. predicate jn ` 
the RONN sense of these terms, English structure `- 
conditions us to expect a subject atid a predicate in every. 
full” sentence, but in Latin and the conservative Romance ` 
languages such as Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, a sen- 
‘tence can consist of a verb (with or. without modifiers) . 
 elone, without any noun or pronoun subject: e.g. Latin 
venit, Italian or. Spanish viene, Portuguese vem, all “he .- 
comes”, Nor can we say that such sentences simply have ` 
<~ an "understood subject" (which the structure of English = ` ` 
~, tempts us to think), because, with some verbs in these ` 
-.— languages, there can never be a subject, as in Latin ning, 
. Italian névica, Spanish nieva, Portuguese neva “it snows”, ^ 
In Chinese, sentences frequently occur with no subject or 
verb at all: for instance, to ask some-one how he or she is, ` 

i TP M inquite simply Hau, pu hau? (literally "Well, oot 
Well) to ed A TOME 






























** Quite aside from features of grammatical structure, the f 
meanings of foreign languages can give us trouble, both - 
because they segment the world of experience differently 


and because they reflect differences in behavior-patterns an 






languages; but this ie by no means the case, In English, 






'6 have the seven principal divisions of violet, indigo 
reen, yellow, orange, and red, Shona, a language of Rho- 
~G7't, has a division into three main colors: cipsw 
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"oraige-red pur le", cltema “blue-black”, and - clcena 
green-yellow-white"; and the speakers of Bassa, a Liberian 
Je, divide the spéctrum into only two chief caté- 
gorles, zIza "red-orange-yellow" and Aul "pur urple-greeti- 
blue”. "Latin had aft adjective caeruleus, applied à first to the. 
bluish-green or greenish-blue of.$ea-watér, and hence 
fi ever translatable exactly by either "green" or "blue", büt 
Meaning something in between. No two languages ever. 
have vocabularies which divide up the world in exactly ys 
» way, especlally in tnetaphórical use of words: fc 
nple, English joing. refers both to: the articulations « 
ms anid legs, and to à somewhat low gathering-place, € 
} dally fot tecréation ("beer-Joint), but German eler 
“Joint? would never be used in this latter sense, 
imilarly, to two groups of people ever. have ‘quite 
$attie culture, and therefore the terms with which they. €: 
press their ways of living will inevitably be different. 
Italy,: one of the most important- things in the ordin: 
person's life ls the concept and opinion which others have. 
of him, or which he thinks they have. ‘The Italian term 
‘for this is figura “figure”, and the two. phrases una bel 
‘figura “a fine figure” and una brutta figura “an ugly figure 
mean far more to an Italian than they. do to members of. 







































Of speed ep, German na nehmen, len d 
take téar-out [2s to scram, take it or the lar], c 
de Jee quelque chose, literally’ 
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At Is relatively misor. The orthogtaphies of many — 
“European languages: (¢.g. Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
tan, Hungarian, Finnish) are more consistent than that of 
nglish; this very consistency, curiously enough, acts äs a .— 
- Stümbling-block for many who have been tralñed to expect — 
Spelling to be irregular. English is one of the few languages ` 
sr whose representation the Roman alphabet is used. 
it afty diacritical marks (i.e. marks over, underneath, 
next to letters). For the Romance languages, the four 
t common diacritical marks are the acute accent ^, the 
ave accent. * , the circumflex.” , and the cedilla , ; the. 
rst three. of these are normally used over vowel-letters, . 
and the cedilla under the letter c: c. It 1s a good idea for. 


all language-learners to know these four diacritics and 
their names, since they are continually recurring in other 
rthographies: and in-phonetic and phonemic. transerip-  . 
ons. Other diacritical marks are also found in the convén- 
"tional spelling of numerous languages, e.g. thè diaeresis 
. ("umlaut-mark"), used in spelling German, as in König 
"king" or Hüte “hats”, and also in the orthography of — 
«Swedish, Hungarian, Turkish, and other languages; and 
— thé ha&ek * , used mostly over such consonant-letters as. 
= G r, and s to indicate palatalization (pronur Jation with 
= the tongue raised against the palate), as in such Czech = 
words as Cert “devil”, uhliF “coal-miner”, or naS ‘our’, ` 
_» Matters become more complicated, but only slightly more 
$0, when there are new letter-shapes to be learned. In the . 
» International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), there are a nüm- ` 
- bet of such letters, each with a very carefully defined sound. 
. to which it refers, such as e (for the vowel-sound of English 
. bet), o (for that of the when it is not stressed), and 5 (for 


ingle consonait-sound whieh Is usually written ng tn 




















rs which are different and simply have to be leame: 
h, eg. Greek $ = ph or 8 = th, or Russian ui: 
] ni es Shch, as in. urkona. shkola "school" or Xpy 
Chrushchev. Still reflecting the sounds of speech, but rép- 

esenting entire syllables rather than individual phonemés, - 
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2 ds syllabic writing, as found in many scripts of ancient and 
.. modern Orlental languages. 





Vu the morphemic writine of Chinese characters; here, each 


A tadically different way of representing language isin 


-< character symbolizes, not any features of sound, but a unit ` | 
-.of form or morpheme ot the language. There is a wide- . 
























4 spread misconception to the effect that Chinese writing 


fot “pound” or the ampersand & for “and”, Since each ` 
< language has only a relatively small number of phonemes 


Gan ja the corresponding task of achieving literacy in a 
a language written alphabetically or syllabically. = 


ae Sëch to language-learning must be based. 
GER “REFERENCES 
Br p Depu f for general Jinguistis Rice and Gus 


bas chapters. 


Sr Chapter 4. Ways of Leeraing a Language - 


ERIC 


Acro 


stands directly for the meanings of words or for. "ideas, duum 
- and so Chinese characters are often termed ideographs; but DU 
- this notion is inaccurate, The only instances of morphemic =~ 
. writing we have in English are abbréviations such as 1b, 





(ct. below, Chapter 5) but many thousands of morphemes, 
there are of course far more characters in the Chinese — 
 writing-system than there are letters in any alphabet. Hence — 
` the job of learning to read and write in Chinese characters ` 
~ 4s far greater, for both native speakers and foreign learners, ` 


—.*. Having surveyed briefly the types of difficulties that can 4 
Sa face the learner of a new language, let us now look at the ' 
.. Ways in which he can set about the task of learning, and 
then at the major characteristics of language as a human — 

^ behavior-system, on. which our evaluation of the various m 








: MI In. etia. Boon.: Oktal: Glens coo 
Hall, 1964a; Hocketi Sapin $ gr Po 1947. Each of these works — 
treating the various divisions and levels of aut ee 





UE The most natural way for any-one who aa to learn | s 
Em a new language is for him to o get into contact with a person s 
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that lang Sp (preferably, one who has kno 


ince childhood), to put in as much’ time 
on working: both wid the person who is serv 
odel ‘and on one’s own, and to learn the language by 
imitatio and reproduction of the sounds, forms, and 
Ings that the model uses. Especially at the beginning 
this work, the types of difficulties which we have fust. 
In Chapter 3 ‘are sure to arise; but, If the learne 
d$ à high enough tiotivation and puts in enough time an 
nergy on the work, he or she eventually over-comes & 
ast the major. difficulties. How far the learner goes in 
liminating minor inaccuracies seems to depend on tädi- 
vidual eháractefátict, particularly on ability to percelve ` 
stnall discrépancies and ón willingness to accept correctie 
By and large, children are more adaptable than adults in 
this respect; and (at léast in our culture) females have less 
i inhibitions with regard to linguistic adaptability than males, 
"The ideal, in learning a new language, is “total immet- 
A slon in the situation in which it is used, so that the learner 
hears nothing but the target-language and speaks no other. 
language (coming eventually to speak it to himself as well 
as to everybody else) all day long. This Ideal is reached in 
“primitive” cultures when a person of one tribe goes to 


“Live permanently in another tribe, e.g. having married into - 
_a family of different language. In our modern society, per- 


- manent residence results primarily from emigration (for - 

économie, political, or marital reasons); most of us have 
-to content ourselves with, at best, a relatively short time— 
A tew months ot a year eek in the fais whose lan- 


s, records, wd d A Zë E ot Ji 
ganized academic work la the Meis X 


ing his native tongue, es | 
t" without àüy formi ? instructi 
d error bc that results. In li 
ures like ours, it works best Gi dren 
ght. of tea as is well Il know, before tha 
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~ children have much less difficulty than do adults in master- 

. lag pronunciation and structure, with little or no overt .— .- 
~ analysis, (Recent experiments would seem to show that - 
~> this relative ease has a physiological basis, in the structure ` 

- of the braln of the growing child, as well as in the absence 

.. of socially conditioned inhibitions.) However, by the time 
“a person Is, say, twelve years old, he or she is, linguistically — — 
speaking, an adult, and—-ágalr, espéclally in literate cul- - 
tures—cán no longer learn a new language "just asa child — 
does", Approaches which, like the "direct method" (cf. — 
below), attempt to reproduce for adult learners thé process ` 
by which a child learns his language, leave out of consideras 
tion this all-important fact, m c MS 
-.. Together with literacy, thee goes a growing awareness 
. Of the use of writing to represent language; In our culture, 
this awareness has gone so far as to over-lay almost all: 
-— fecognitlon of the essentially oral and auditory nature of. 
language (cf, below, Chapter 5). We are conditioned to 
do all our thinking and talking about language in terms of 
_ the way it is written. This emphasis on writing joins hands | 
with the medieval schools’ approach to the learning of- 
<: Latin, in what. has come to be, over the last thousand or — 
|» ffteen hundred years, our "traditional" method of lan- . 
~ guage-learning par excellence, In medieval schools, Latin — 
_ was indeed spoken, to an extent which has survived nowa- 
_ days only in certain Roman Catholic seminaries; but it was 
__ taught to beginners by brute memorization of paradigmati¢ 





















sets of forms, thus; 
-— eamó"Ilove" -— amámus "welove* —. — 
. amás "thou lovest" amátis"yelove" —— 
.amat"heloves" .. `  amant'"theylove".—— 
and by memorizing and spouting rules, such as "Verbs. 
ompounded with the prepositions ad, ante, con-, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, sub, and super govern the dative”, Since 
` Latin was thought to be the only language that had a gram. 
. mar—unlike the speech of the common people, which eve 
- such a great medieval thinker on language as Dante sald. 
. was learned "at one's mother's breast, vithout any rules”: 
 Q the term grammar came to be identified with Latin and — 


: rad” langua 
lern foreign. languages. came 
udied, from the sixteenth century onwards, it was nat 
t ply 0 therà the same type of grammar"! that had be 
h schools for many centuries. Since Latin enjoye 
clusive prestige, the defenders of ‘thè mode 
ses found that, la order to get a hearing at all, they. 
d to. cast. their descriptions. and. rules: in. the mold. of 
atin. On occasion, this procedure gave unfortunate results; 
sin the often cited declension of English nouns in, e, 
tally. uited form, of Latin a paradigmas! E 


"CMé o 0 5n ma xt vs 
nominative - SC pus d iable eres 
ceive uei) ^ ^ of the table, the table’ $ 
dative » c Unum s 

5 thé table 
oU from the table 
SD: O tablel - 


declension might be e helpful to the school-boy who 
ng to l learn Latin, but tells. nothing concerning th 
iréofthe English noun. ` 
‘Could. any-one- leam a language - by the grammat- 
lethod'? Yes, and many. hundreds of thousands did, bàt 
ith tremendous waste of time and effort. Some people— 
elf- included—find that memotizing rulés and .para- 
ot keep them from acquiring fluency in the. 
get-language. Many others (probably a. majority) find 
that Tote memorization of statements about a languag 
m not at all, and in fact, often acts as a block 
comes to actually listening, talking, « or r dey p 
speed in reading. = 
against the "grammar" approach v were frequent 
8 the nineteenth century, but were 
iti! the coming of the "direct meth 
in the 1860's by a Frenchmái 
-tryin unsuccessfully 
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ould observed how children learn their natlve lan- 
thou forma Study, through continual repetition ` 






ct association of. words and gtanimatical forms — 
feal-life meaning and activity. M. Gouin concluded ` 
it an adult should learn á foreign language “as a chid 
. leatris his native tongue", and developed a series of tech. — 
ques for this purpose which, taken together, are known — 

e direct method, They include exclusive use of the 
-language, continual repetition of complete utterances 
] à real-life si 



























` lest hundred years, most discussions of language-methods 
have unfortunately tended to be polarized around the oppo- ` 

ition of these twò extremes, “grammar” and “direct meth- 
od”. Commercial language-schools have, in general, based 
“thelr procedures on the direct method, with occaslonal 


conesilons to a rather old-fashioned type of grammar. 


of the major developments of the late nineteenth: 
as the investigation cf the sounds of speech, In 






‘of representing any sound that the human vocal 
atus can produce. Around 1900, phonetics seemed ¢ 
suns et sclentific basis than any preceding meho 















ig a foreign language. The “phonetic 
| intensive practice in the sounds of the 
, use of a phonetic transcription, and 
grammar. based on speech rather th 

















method enjoyed a certain vogue at the begir 
twentieth century, and, especially iù the field of Frenc! 
rtaln obelsance is still made in the direction of phe 
providing IPA transcriptions (usually only fo 
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ds) In text-hooks, and by giving courses in’ 
(o prospective teachers. But the method seemed: 
ny people too rigorous, with too great an emphasis 
i 

















n sound as opposed to meaning, and it demanded more `: 
"accuracy in pronunciation than many teachers wer: willitg ` ` 
.. to. demand of either their pupils or themselves; = 0 0 
- Aftet the First World War, the isolationist mood into => 
which the United States fell was a strong deterrent to the = 
Study of anything foreign. Unsympatheti¢ educationists ` 
and school-administrators were only too glad to use this 
' excuse to cut the amount of time given to forelgn-language- 
“work in schools, If any time at all was allowed, it was fre- 

m. queuly cut to two years in high-school or college. Under: 

|... these cobditions, it was impossible for the ordinary student 
*::to achleve anything more than an elementary ability to 
.. make some kind of sense out of a not-too-difficult text. The. 
.... goals of comprehension and speaking-ability were largely ` 
~» abandoned, although the first proponents of Oe "reading, ` 
`<- method” had advised attainment of an elementary speaking- -= ` 
<>- ability as an essential foundation. Even the older “gram: ^ ` 
~~ mar’ approach was kept only insofar as an elementary =. 

_ understanding of grammatical structure was necessary, ` 
- before reading could be started at all. This “reeding- > = 
... method" spread to most of our schools and colleges in the — ' ` 
1920's and *30's, and is still dominant in many parts of the -~ 

«country. Its insufficiencies are at the root of the inability ` 
. »;. of many of our teachers and language-learners to deal ef- — — 
— 5 fectively with their target-language, in listening, speaking, — 

writing, or even reading. : CANA 
5: c. Since the Second World War, several factors have caused ` 

= ‘Americans to be more aware of the need for effective ` 
. languáge-learning (cf. pp. 4—7). Even before the United — 
~ States became involved in the war, the American Council 
... of Learned Societies (A.C.L.S.) had begun a program to > 
«. Bpply the findings of linguistics to language-teaching-prob- — ^. 
` lems, in the Intensive Language Program (LLL.P.), The 
: methods developed in the 1.L.P. were applied, with greater — 
_ Of less fidelity, in the various war-time programs of the ` 
_ United States’ armed forces, involving an oral approach, 
` arger number of contact-hours than had been cusiom- 


































Süch a way as to make them understandable 
ountable. Journalists and other. superficial ob- 
fs mistakenly called this approach the "Atmy meth- 
s if some group of colonels and generals sitting in the 

had dreamed it up and forced it on the war-time 












languagé-programs, 


standing results achieved in some 









war-time programs also caused considerable insecurity. 
among professional language-teachers, who reacted either 
/ denying any merit to the "Army method" or by ei I 
ing, In ignorance of the contribution of linguistics, that they. 
jld have. done just as well, given án equal number o 
ntact-hours and the chance of using what they oft 
stermed the "direct: tnethod"; There wete some effoi 
© apply the approach of the LL.P. in post-war. languag 
votk, but, by and large, its impact. was dulled by the lan 
pe-teaching-profession’s Inertia and vested interes 
status quoante bellum. 5000 02 2 
the 1950's arid '60's, renewed impetus was given to 
Oral approach by the development of audio: devices, 
articularly the tape-recordér. The availability of sound- 
recording: and -reproducing devices in; large quantity, 
Ltoo great a cost, has made it possible for any institutic 
o install a language-laboratory in which the learner. ¢ 


the target-language by hearing and imitating t 











































olces of native speakers. Despite somie misuse of the li 
guage-laboratory (cf. Chapter 18) and resultant criticism 
ds evident that no successful language-teaching can be 
_done in the future without such alds—which, in thelr turn, 
fake an audio-lingual approach essential, since the teach 

án no longer rely on the old grammar- or reading-metho 
~ to present the target-language without a word of it be 
























Most of the methods mentioned in our brief survey a re 
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use, competing for teachers’ and leatners’ allegiance, 
d-fashloned grammar-tiethod with its paradigms ahd - 
requiring no ability to speak the language on the 
M thé teacher and imparting none to the Jearner, is - 
il favored by many teachers but by very few students, 
16 téading-method dominates most high-school language- 
hing and that-{n many. colleges, At the other extreme. 
e De direct-method commercial schools (somewhat up- 
.datéd with modern audio devices), despised by tho aca- 
demie teachers but frequently successful in developing an. 
‘ability to comprehend and speak, especially in a short time 





















































and with busy executives and others In a hurry. None al ` ` 
ésé approaches is, in itself, satisfactory. The grammar- ` 
and reading-methods neglect the primary importance of 
“hearing and speaking in normal linguistic activity, and the — 
direct method and its later developments do not distin. ~ 
- gulsh sufficiently between a child’s language-learning and = - 
“that of an adult EE 
` "The only wholly satisfactory approach to the learning : 
„òf a foreign language Is one based on the natute of language ` 
. itself arid its function in the life of the individual and of — 
soclety. In practical terms, this implies an extensive mod- 
-ernization of the “phonetic” method of the early part of ` 
this century, keeping all its good points (such as the objec- 
tive anaiysis of language and hence its emphasis on hear- ` 
. ing and speaking as a point of departure) and giving up its. : 
- less desirable aspects (e.g. excessively detailed attention to 
Marrow phonetic transcription). In general, however, the: 
training which our soclety gives us in language-matters does ` 
not equip us to understand the reasons for such an approach, ` ` 
< unless we are supplied with an understanding of what lan- . 
.. guage is aid how it functions. Cur next few chapters, there- - 
..; fete, will be devoted to this topic, after which we shall ` 
ie piso the problems involved in building new language- - 
_. habits and minimizing the effect of old ones in learning the ` 


new. 
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Chapter $. Speaking and Writing lee 
_ Human language is often defined primarily in terms of 

its semantic functions, e.g. as “a set of articulated sounds 
or letters for conveying ideas”. Such traditional definitions 
neglect the more basic characteristics of our linguistic 


behavlor: its fundamentally oral and. auditory, habitual, 





àrid systematic nature. To give a more complete definition, 
we should have to say something like “t'very human lan- 
guage is a system of oral and auditory hab:ts, located in the 
brain and nervous system of human individuals, and used 
by the members of groups to convey mote o1 less meaning- 
ful messages to each other.” Our next five chaptets will be 
devoted to expounding the chief reasons for the. differ 
parts of this definition, which must be thoroughly un 
stood before we can proceed to outlining the steps necés- 
ty for acquiring new language-habits. © 5 ^ — 
-Qur modern English-speaking culture has many misco 
ceptions concerning language, but the greatest of all i 
volves the relation between speech and writing. It 1s ver 
widely thought that there are two kinds of language, spoken 
and written; and that "written language" is not only more 
important, but somehow more fundamental than "spoken 
language”. Actually, the exact opposite is true. Without 
denying the great importance of writing (especially for oui 
. highly developed technology), we can nevertheless safely 
. affirm that it is unjustified to speak of. “written”. and 
. "spoken" language, since human language is essentially 
-. spoken and only secondarily written. What is written down ` 
. is, in all normal human activities, a reflection of what is ` 
— Q “poken, either out loud or silently, by the person who writes 
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ads writing is based on our speech, not vice- 
aj hence it is inaccurate to refer, as so many people do, 
to "ptonoüncing the lettér h in th, as in thick", or to coti- 
sider that every-day speech is in some way à "corruption" — 
‘the “purer” langitage manifested in written form,  — 
We are brought to the basic conclusion that speaking ig 
primary in human linguistic activity and writing is second- - 
-aty, by several considerations: the history of writing, the 
„extent and function of literacy in the world, and the devel- ` 
 opment of language in each individual human being. It is. 
; well known that the use of writing is very recent in history, 
dating from no earlier than ca. 4000 B.C., in ancient Egyp- . 
-tian hieroglyphics. Even if one were to consider, arbitrarily, 
-that our earliest attestations of hieroglyphics might be later `. 
^ than thelr. actual development, and therefore arbitrarily — 
posh back the date of the origin of writing, it would be by 
‘no more than a thousand years or so at the most, Humans ~ 
have not been using writing for more than about six op 
seven thousand years, But, by the reckoning normally ac- 
/'. eepted at present, the human race has been in existence at 
least between half-a-million and a million years; and one 
of the major. characteristics distinguishing humans from — 
. . ether living creatures is the use of language, Human soclety - 
. could not have come into existence without the use of 
| C^ language, since humans have no in-born communication- ~ 
o system such as bees and other creatures have, It has well 
been said that, instead of Homo sapiens "man capable of. - 
| wisdom", a better descriptive term for man-kind would be. 
— . Homo loquens "man capable of speech". Humans have, by; .—— ` 
` definition, been speaking for as long as they have been ` ` 
= human; ón the other hand, they have been using writiog. 
` for only somewherė between a tenth and a twentieth of. — 
- ds, obviously, correspondingly more fundamental than that 
~ Of writing. It has been suggested that if, by some magic, _ 
-> the entire human race were to lose over-night the art of _ 
` V Apparently, in certain vet; advanoed types of mathematics — 
— what E mrda dowa goes beyond what is spoken; but advanced. 
= mathematics can bardly be said to come yndet the heading óf nor- ` 
































: <> human activity. 
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ding aid writing, we would be set back six or seven 


ars; but, if we were suddenly rendered unable 
« we would simply cease to be human and would 









ave fo start the entire evolution of the race over again. - 
_Even though writing has been known for six thousand 
$ Of $0, until very recently it has been a jealously 
guarded skill limited to à very small minority, usually 
onsisting of priests, lawyers, òr aristocrats. Literacy: did 
ot begin to be wide-spread, even in western Europe, until 
he nineteenth century and the spread of universal educ. 
on, Reliable statistics are hard to come by; a rough es! 
nate would be that In Charlemagne’s time (ca. A.D. 800) 
Perhaps 1 percent of the total population could read and 
write; by the time of the French Revolution (17 89), pe 
aps 25 ot 30 percent in the more advanced European n 
ons, and much less elsewhere; and even hów, wi 
virtually complete literacy in countries like Denmark ‘an 
witzerland, not more than half of the world’s populatio 
any familiarity at all with reading and writing. ; Y 
ery man or woman, eveh though a member of an illitera 


àt society or a “primitive” tribe, is none the les 
nif he or she cannot read or write; what ‘makes | 
uman ds our ability to speak and to teact to speech. Nc 
"Should we believe the wide-spread folk-lore about tri 
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is for ouf culture, — ^^. 
In this as in other matters, “ontogeny recapitulat 
phylogeny"—the development of each. individual tetrac 
he steps through which the whole race has passed. In lan 
guage, the baby hears its parents and others spea 

d it and to it even before its eyes can focus on | 
ung at all; and its babble begins to become structu 
in imitation of what it has been hearing, by the end of tl 
first yeat or soon thereafter. By the age of three, the average 
Child- is speaking fluently; by five or six, it has already 
` &*ttnalized the “blood and bone” of its linguistic structure, © 
















































‘loos ends (hiostly. ‘analogical formations 
be tid up in the next couple 
ng ig at all enters into thé process 
e's CH language; éven thé most precocious 
joés not learn to read until after he has a good com- 
Of speaking, dud eal with our schools" in 
ce on delaying reading until the first grade—most. 
ersoris do not begin to beconie literate until thelr language- 
à Ps ue almost wholly formed. : 
Writing-systems always reptésent one aspect or ‘another E 

h (cf. pp. 15-17); alphabetical writing, which is _ 
ne kind with which we are most likely to be concerned in 2 
ür i ead of foreign languages, represents the sounds of 
petch, in a more or less accurate fashion. No writing-sys- 
tem represents all the significant phenomena of spoken - 
` cçommünication, since intonation, stress, and juncture (ct. — 
: Chapter 14) are always given only a sketchy representation. 
` in punctuation. It is therefore no mere metaphor when 
_ we speak of “reducing a language to writing’; we must 
remember that, by this very fact, the way a language kb 
written is an incomplete representation of the total lin- ` 
. guistie reality ty. : 
"It is commonly thought that we can read and write in 
complete. silence, without any speech taking place. True, 
















































forth; but nevertheless, inside the brain, the impulses for _ 
|. speech ate still being sent forth through the nérves, arid ` 
--. only the actualization of these impulses is being Inhibited 
=~ on the muscular level, as has been shown by numerous er. 
‘ periments. No act of reading takes place without a certain. 
. amount of subvocalization, as this kind of "silent speech" — 
: is called, and we normally subvocalize when we write, pho. e 
Many slow readers retain the habit of reading out loud, - 
or at least partially moving their lips as they. read; fast 
-readers learn to skip from one key point to another, and to 
- guess at what must lle in between. The good rapld reader 
: Pon the subject-matter well enough to guess intelligent 
the poor reader does not know how to choose the high spots 


oF ^uess s what lies between. them. As the rate e reading 
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iticreases, the actual musculár movements of pronunciation 
are reduced; but, just as soon as the going gets difficult, —.. 
the rate of reading slows down and the muscular move- . vo 
_ ments of pronunciation increase again, even with skilled — — 
< rapid réaders. © ` ` SE EE 
«From these considerations, it is evident that the activities = 
of speaking and reading cannot be separated, especially In 
learning a foreign language, The activity of reading is not” 
. Independent from speech, but is based on it; we must theré- - 
_ fore begin by learning to speak, and then build up our — - 
. ability to read on our knowledge of the language as itis. — 
. Spoken. In no other way can we build up in ourselves a 
“feel” for the aesthetic value of the language which is in ` 
_ any way comparable to that which its native’ speakers 
-< have. This is especially important if we wish to study ` 
literature, since the effect of literary works (especially of - 



















"eg 


poetry) is largely dependent on those aspects of speech 
(intonation, stress, juncture) which are incompletely rep- ` 
.fesented in writing. Curiously enough, literary scholars 
. Ate especially under the delusion that it is possible. to ` 
-.. Study "written language" ín isolation, without regard to the 

language as it is spoken; this is because they do not realize - 
the extent to which, as we have just pointed out, all reading 
. and writing necessarily involve an act of speech on the 
< Part òf both writer and reader, ERE I, 
VPE AM |. REFERENCES DR 
. Relation of writing to speech: Hall, 1964a, Chapters 44, 45; . 
~ Hockett, Chapter 62. e SE Eg m 

T “Silent” reading: Edfeldt. - : ums 
D Child language: Hall, 1964a, Chapter 46; Hockett, Chapter 41; ` 
Hou Jespersen, Chapters 9, 10. digi 


: Chapter 6. Speech-Habits 


When we speak or write, we usually think of ourselves. 
- 8$ saying what we want to, and as not belng constrained ` 
.— by anything except the extent of our knowledge and the- a 

© "8 of polite behavior. If we want to, we can talk about — 
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lldren's progress In school to in 
the philosophy: of knowledge. In 
eel like it, we cán walk or drive dow 
an take a train, bus, or aeroplane across the 
jntinent, without bel d ded Py anything except our 
ilal ability and soclal commitments (including, of 
s Oir Jobs and other responsibilities); -== 

> et ia cola any of these things, we are much less free 
anwe usually think of ourselves as being. Taking even 
¢ step—to say riothing of walking a block or a mile-- 


tequires us to coótdiuate many muscles in torso, legs, and ` 
feet. Bach one of us has leatned In early childhood, by ` 
trial and ertor (and often with ‘pain and howls, when we 
tt down), how to effect this coórdinátion. By the time à. - 
€ 9i-] Hs five or six, it has learned not only to walk, but also” 
.. ^ ^it, jump, and often perform other types of locomotion 
neat N swimming. Walking then comes to be almost wholly 
_& matter of habit, something we do without thinking. It ts, 
f course, fortunate that habit takes over, at an early stage, 

In. walking and most of our other activities; think how In. 
convenient it would be if we had to stop, analyze, and plan. 
our action before every muscular movement. required for’ 
faking a step. (It would not only be inconvenient, it would 
Fender us completely immobile!) Habit is not, as ls often 
thought, something negative, objectionable, or deserving of 
condemnation as the source of laziness. On the contrary, — 
it is only habit which enables us to perform many essential s 
but repetitious acts without paying attention to them, and ` 
-hence frees: our attention for less predictable and hence 
more significant actions. a 

Similarly with language: the róle of habit is far greater 
than -we usually suspect. One functionally necessary but 
misleading effect of habit is that we tend to discount its 


contribution to our lives. This Is true largely because we 


Aequis stich habits as those of walking and talking at sc 


early an age that we have, in later years, virtually no me 


y of the process. Consequently, we are normally unable 
yf the process, Consequently, we ate normally unable 





ich io discuss ‘them, In. language, matte! 
ph by the fact that we do not nornially start 
| we reach school ánd becomé literat 
ong Det we have learned to talk and have fotgotten th 
-ptocess, The only basis our schooling affords for 
e ilo matters is the totally inadequate ori 
ohventional spellin i with the twenty-six letter 
n ophobet, id e Tatinlziag type. otg Bri 


lablt Di van the entire: range of out lin 
activities. When we speak, the res Ge, tra 
the didphragm up throu the lungs, the trachea, th 
, the SE and the mouth ; and nose, is. t 


m Up 
ront teeth, and the vocal cords are still vibrating. An o 
oséd to sounds like those. represented by: m, n, and n 
the stream of breath is kept out of the nose by the uvul 
(the per. of flesh which hangs dowa at the back « 
th) being raised against the back wall of the ph 
t vocal organs assume all these positions and n 
$ involved in the production: of: other $ 


ve from one position to another, withou our belig 
Lu d details of the os e The : ve 
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uage the habit of forcing the. breath out 
he tip of the tongue and the upper front teeth as 
| the English sound spelled ; th, and. who replaces d 
Hable 1, Just as operative on other levels: of linguistic: : 
Ven ‘on. that of sound-production, ‘Bvery time we 
nse Suffix on a verb (as in worked, organized, 
i. of put the in front of a noun, or use the order 
JECT 4 VIR -F oBJECT in a sentence (He saw me), 
we do, so as a result of deeply ingrained habits which are 
trained into us in early childhood. The same is true of the 
meanings of words, either those which are almost wholly ` 
objective (chair, table, house) or. those with emotional ` 
connotations (love, religion, capitalism). With meaningful 
words and their combinations, our reactlons are much | 
closer to the surface of awareness than they are with ` 
sounds, Bven hete, however, out normal. use of linguistio ` 
forms and their meanings ls made the object of conscious — 
. analysis only when we meet with something that is unfa- 
~~ millar. (say, a new word like a blip on a radar-screen, or a ` 
` $cúba-diver) or that we dislike (thus, for instance, I have 
..a strongly hostile reaction to Presently in the sense of J 
zi “currently, at present’), eh 
^ It is necessary for us to realize the great rôle that habit 
" plays in our language-behavior, and the relatively small ` 
~ share that conscious analysis or reason has in it, so that) = 
. we may understand the type of work that has to ‘be done 
. to learning a new language. There are, roughly speaking, ——. 
three kinds of subject-matter that one learns, either in . 
- $chool or out: content, attitudes, and habits. In study de- 2 
voted to content, we learn either facts and deductions ` 
` based on facts, or procedures for finding out facts, such as. 
the dates of history. (1492, 1776, 1914-1918, etc.), the - 
conelislons to be drawn from what we learn in history, | 
and how to proceed in investigating history. Work in the © 
humanities in general. (literature, music, the fine. arts), 
as it is not devoted to. creating new. works of att, 
primarily. aimed at transmitting the attitudes which our 
culture has: which writers, composers, painters, etc., ate 
E cud geat, and what there d about thelr work that 







































































iow tabs VE belongs elite the 
third of thesé categories, that of the ha terme ‘studi 
1 SN an intellecial ability, although, at the 
“Aid adyanced stages, as we learn. enoui 
guage to receive and transmit information tn it 
aris t às a vehicle lor intellectual activity of vatlous 
kind learning a new language, thé formatio ot EN 
3 before -all oth consideratio r1 


way of ded: dek 

th alm st enit me E ig placed 
analysis and its application. Those who leatn 
` 2 Keen? Sec SN fo fe: 





the ` ate dolng,. t 


what | 

sive? Spo rare the target-language to 

habits un P i lously. Not all. people leam this 
i ot U$, poss more | the. 


s littl as possible to distract us fro 

; Our linguistic activity Is like the: tradit onal 
üths of which are submerged: benca 
DS and. ‘the one tenth which is. n poe thy 


"REFERENCES | 


s i aud a of lan Hall, 1964s on 3; Hocke S 
Chapter Ir, Si Ee guage: í b 


Chapter D System and Structure ` 


One ot the most ‘important aspect. oti any Iree 
t it constitutes a system. Many facets of human life are 
matic, in: that they. follow. fe ‘which can be 
alyzed, described, and. predicted; but our lingu uistic 
avior is perhaps the most highly patterned of HR 
at enables us to make detailed analytical statements 
jut language; if this were not the case, total unpredicta- 
bility would result, as in the classic example of the croquet- 
ame at at the end of Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland, 


y | d: soldi 
et up and march off to sentry-duty. A certain amount 

city in language has been recognized for a long 

d some of its aspects are codified in our tract 

ars; but modern linguistics has gone beyo 

both In recognizing the extent to which la 
s a system of its own and in deyek ping te 
deseri "eme. structure st individual lin 





) ak, thé sounds of Jangua € do not 
is 10W à close corre] with feature 
d us: red, green, yellow refer to ce 
ah tween fairly well defined wave-léi 
; tó certald classes of objects gd 
es of actions; ‘Justice, veloc 
f the. 


rot BN o shows with 16° World 
nd us is its meaning. The way ia which: sounds 
nlngs are cortelated ts. not simple, but very. comp 
vetal levels of organization are. ee P 
the various: levels into which’ lin ó ána 
he' structute. et language, as usua y represent 
'rtical Jistng ux 


i esl its dr 
e Sounds etaed are normally d 
of phonetics, physiological and acou 
way in which the speech-sounds are or 
tiers of significant units. is the subject- 
terics, This latter depends on phonetics 
| ^ut goes beyond Een in that 





fd óccur$ with. nó puff € 
[spin] spin; büt, patti 
id nöt àftet [s], there B : 
n] pin, (the apostrophe in the: 
rks the puff of breath). These twe 
quite distinct, so far as 
| Concerned; but the difference between the 


usn € n! 
dd ‘of ZC, sat (which we Man Ee D 
ally as [set]) and that in set [set] is what makes. 
votds differént, Since the [p] of [spin] end the e of. 
'in] téver have a function of keeping meanings apart, s 
ass them together and consider them as members of on 
" fünctional unit or phoneme, which in this case wẹ tran- 
SE (between slant lines) as /p/. With [2] and [c], how: 
f, since (in English) they do serve to differentiate, not 
y sat and set, but a number of other similar. pairs lik 
bai and bet, we considet them as belonging to two separate. 
functional units (phonemes), which we tratiscribe as / (ef. 
d /c/* respectivcly.? The level of “phonological habits” 
ch we have shown in Figure 1 includes both phonetic 
d phonemics, but it is primarily the latter which 1s rele-. 
at for linguistic structure. `- 
A linguistic form is any sequence of ‘phonemes: which 
as meaning: thus, a single exclamation like Oh/, a prefix 
like pre-, or a suffix like -ing, and an entire séntence like 
He sald he was going home tonight., are all linguistic forms 
minimum form is one which. cannot be broken dow 


Square brackets indicate that the letters. enclosid in them are 
rt of a phonetic transcription, Le, represent speech-sounds. 
Vhat letters may be uedi o represent these e phonemes in 
al spe ling a and 4 do ‘or lostance, In case). 
pojat, irrelevant ©. our purposes in La tle Paar 
t be emphasized at this ¢ int tba Lë sounds Ww 2 
y the tame may Rot have t honemic function at all 
Ín different languages: [s] and [2], for dnd belong to separate 
honemes in En sh (serving to distinguish, say, séal from ze. 
ete. A but to oie phoneme in iri ft talian (in which 
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ther without robbing It of its meaning; thus, with. 
ence of phonemes /filiy/ feeling; we can peel off - 
ent /19/ -Ing and still have the element -/til/ feel 
out changing the essential meaning of this latt 
€ take off anvthing further, even the single co 
ant /1/, what we have left is /fi/ fee, which mea 
thing quite different and hence Is not the same fo 
nget. The saitié is true of the suffixed element /3/ 
Ich cannot be broken down any miore; wo therefore 
y that /{0/ feel and /1n/ -ing are both minimum forms. 
Minimum functional unit of form is known as a mor- 
pheme, just as similar unit of sound is called a phoneme, 
A further, very Important distinction on the level of ]i 
gulstic forms is their division into free and bound forms, 
those which can occur alone (e.g. fee, feel in thé exam 
above) and those which cannot (such as -ing) in 
nguage, Many, but not all, scholars use the’ 
Vittually synonymous with “free form” (e.g. 


"forms are dealt with under the h 


he differences between feel, fee 


long on the. syntactic level. Not only. "complete! 
htences, but so-called “fragmentary” utterances, à 
as exclamations and the like, are syntactical phe 
fot instance Drat itl, How come?, Too tired to g 
tonight? Syntax covers the structure of 
ations of forms which take the place of a single 
orm, as the big fat men takes the place of simply men. 
Arger combination) and clauses or minimal of 
ce. À meaningful combination of forms, on. 
ctical level, is known as a construction, for instance ti 
combination of DEFINITE ARTICLE + NOUN (the boy). 


f AUXILIARY VERB +- PAST PARTICIPLE (the "perfec 
”, €g. hos gone) in English. Constructions- hay 
igs of their own, independent of the dictionary. 
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éanings of the words that make them up: thus, th 
nglish perfect phrase Just mentioned refers to action 1 
past lasting up to or including thé present time; —— 
idividual words usurlly have what is called “dicticnary 
^ L6, they are correlated directly with features o 
non-linguistic world. which can be given as thelr méán 
g In, say, a dictlohary—for instance, book "a number 
sheets of papét bound together”, or run “move the. 
gs quickly so as to go faster than in walking". The ele 
ments of a EE dts: "words"-—which haye 
‘dictionaty-meaning make up its lexicon. Lexical elements 
can be grouped together, at least roughly, according to - 
features of meaning which they have in common, $o às to. 


form “fields of meaning" (walk, run, jump, crawl, al 
referring to locomotion); but groups formed in this way, 
“on the lexical level, do not have so highly structured a rela- 
tion among their elements as do phonemes, morphemes, or 
.&yntactical combinations to each other. This is why, on ` 
lo left-hand side of Figure 1, we have indicated the syn 
ctical, morphological, and phonological levels as "struc- 
tured”, but the lexical level as. (at least relatively) 
Ünon-structured". On the right of the figure, we have indi- ` 
cated that our habits on the lowest level of linguistic struc- ` 
‘ture, the phonological, do not in themselves have meaning, ` 
but those on thé three higher levels do; and it is through: 
meaning, as pots ifíted out earlier" (p. 35), that lingulstio - 
phenomena are related to the non-linguistic world. © = 
-In the various new terms we have been introducing in- 
this chapter, the suffix -eme occurs several times, in such 
ords as the following: - CR E 


an ur Temi Rot o- 
-phoneme “functional unit of- phon- “sound”  . 
— sound" — SC 


morpheme “functional unit morph-"form" ` 


o Tem Ra 
:8grapheme "functional unit ^ graph- "writing" 
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ie functional ‘unit ot ton- “pitch” | 
phlehh co Sem 
taxeme “functional unit of tax- arrangement" 
“syntactic arrangement” E : 


twe compare the list of terms with the roots déen in the 
ght-hand column, we can see that, by peeling out thé . 
iffix -ei e from the complete terms, Its meaning is “fu 
unit ot... ". This list by no means exhausts the 
i bei of. formations in -emie, but Includes those : 
ch ahy-one concerned with language-learning should be 
amiliar with, It is also useful to know the prefix: allo-, 
hich means “non-functional variant of. .”. In the exam- 
‘ple of English [p] and (p'] given on p. 36, for instance, - 
these two sounds are non-functional  varlants of the d 


tional 
l pn “non: functional variant of fom". 
allograph : non-functional variant of writing’ 
er t Kent variant of pitch". 


UP 


e shall have occasion to use ‘all of. these. terms. jn discu: , 
the problems that arise. in dealing with foreign linguisti 
ctures. 

n we are studying a foreign language, D inevitabl 
it both it and ovr native language as if they were con 
t, unchanging throughout. time. -We have to.do 
ecause of. the necessity of having a clear description 
oth; but, in. fact, all language is forever and inevita 
slowly but surely. Old sounds, forms, construc 
ords ate going out of use, and new ones aro com 
‘ing in, whether conservative speakers like the way things 
are going or not. In any society, at any given time, some - 
ilstic. phenomena are obsolete. or. obsolescent, -and. 
s aré recent innovations; the. foreigner needs to know : 
at ie st approximately what connotations pbi this s type a 
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ach to the forms he Is learning. To this extent, therefore, ` 
litis well to take historical considerations into account 
yhen learning. a. foreign language. However, extended . 
lisquisitions on the ultimate origin of a fortn or consttuc- 
telling, for example, how French eau /o/ "water" - 
‘back to Latin aqta, or how German ritzen “to 
atch" is telated to English write—are beside the point 
the elémentaty stagés of language-learning, since they - 
convey nothing that is of any real assistance to the learner, 
Gnd only distract attention from the real task in hand, the 
- Process of acquiring the new language, —— 00o n 
A . REFERENCES . TEE es 
- Nature of linguistic structure: Hall, 19642, Chapter 6; Hockett; ` ` 
‘Chapter 16, t 








-Linguistic change: Bloomfield, Chapters 18-27; Hall, 1964, 
. Chapters 46-66; Hockett, Chapters 42-60; Lehmann; Pedersen, ` 
















Thapter 8. Meaning | p 
“If language did not serve to convey meaning, it would > 
ot be fulfilling its basic function, which is to weld human 
communities together and enable people to coüperate with 


and similar birds make when they imitate human speech. 
However, we generally take meaning more or less for. 
granted. Linguistic forms can be easily isolated, analyzed, S 
and written down; but their meaning seems to be Some ` 
thing considerably more elusive, as can be seen whenever 
-we discuss that of even some common every-day term like 
Window, chair, or table (what is the botder-line between a 
indow and an alr-vent, ¢.g. in a prison?), Hence we often 
nd to think of meaning as something vague, abstract, 
“hovering (as it were) over and outside of the speakers or 
existing in an abstract world of thought, and coming down 
to embody itself in the physical entitles or words which we 
-Utter in speech. This view of meaning is seemingly. sup- 
- „© d by the experience, which we have all had, of “know- 
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g What s we mean but not being able to put it into words" 
-fr m which we conclude that meaning must be some- 

vér, above, atid beyond words. 






however, possible to define meaning, if nid 4 AS. 
y 8s the levels of linguistic form discussed In the’ 
receding chapter, ‘at least with enough clarity and ob- 
jéctivity to relate it to both the facts of language and those 
the non-linguistic world, Essentially, the meaning. of 
linguistic form or construction is the real-life situation 
‘int respect to which it is used. We must say. “in .tespect to- 
which", rather. than "in which", because we often use 
linguistic forms to convey meanings even. when the phe 
omena referred to are not present to either the speaker o 
the hearer. I can speak of "my cat", ‘a piece of steak”, c 
ything else I want to, and my hearers can understan 
what Iam talking about, whether the object referred to 
present or not, Speech used In this: way, outside of: 
physical context of what is refetred to, is called displace 
“speech. It Is the displaceability of human speech that mak 
ch a tremendously effective instrument in comniunic 
, since we can send messages from. one. spe 
r (with or without the use of writing). 
and receive objects (say, books or laboratory-equi 
at) or make arrangements for future activities (6. 
el, visits) even half-way around the. earth 
Our à analysis of language must start with linguistic fort 
ince form is much more nearly constant, mote easily idet 

lable, and more predictable than meaning. Jt we defin 
eaning of a linguistic. phenomenon . as; involving 
tuations in respect to which it is used, these situation 
ssarily include, not only everything relevant in 
E world, but also all the intellectual and emotion 
ctions of the speaker and hearer, each time the form is: 
, Obviously, it is virtually impossible (at least in tt 
sen state of ‘human knowledge) to discover. all the 

Í h 












































































hat çan be described objectively (their “dictionary-mea 
ng” or denotation) and consider them as fundament: 
Qe Se? more feno. individual over-tones et. meat: 


A. 







URE OF LANGUAGE ss 
alled conhotations, and, In general, are left out-of - 
és of linguistic descriptions, They aré, neverthe: 
al factors in total meaning, and especially in th 

een péople of different cultures. For instance 
P ently simple Word as compromise “settling an. 
t by each side giving up some of what it wants” 
ole connotations in British English, but unfavor- 


ay lead to bad misunderstanding and break-down of com- - 
EE 
- Every time we attach a meaning to a.word or construc- = 
on, it reflects out experience of the universe in which we 

ve. 1a person has had no experience of something, we 

ay that he or she does not "know what it means" (e.g. to 
have a loved one die, to fail an examination, or to make a- 
successful proposal of marriage). This applies, not only to: - 
the objective Happening (which is often relatively easy. to 
; understand, intellectually), but also to our emotlorial reac- - 
ons and our social adjustment, But, since languages and 
“cultures diffet from each: other, we inevitably find differ- - 
_énces in meaning on passing from one language to another, - 
Each language divides experience differently from those - 
y speak it, even (and especially) -for what we might 
xpect to be simple and hence universal, self-evident words 
nd meanings. Most West European languages have verbs 
“corresponding roughly to English have in the meaning of 
“possess”: I have a book, French J'ai un livre, Gerinan Ich 
- habe ein Buch, But we need go no farther than Hungarian ` 
nd Russian to find that not all languages have a verb with ` 
meaning: in Hungarian, for / have a book, one must ` 
say Van kényvem, literally “There-is [a] book-of-mine”, 
-and in Russian, one. must say Y mèna ecte khara Au 

já Jés| knfga/ "To me there-ls [a] book". By the time 

© come to a really “exotic” language like Japanese | 

Chinese, the segmentation of meaning is entirely differen 

m what we are accustomed to in our West European ` 


neless, despite these difficulties, it has been pos 
> considerable progress in the study of mean 





Lë mántics), . and fo Molale, at least approxtaiately, 
of meaning (sememes) which ate correlated’ with 
ims, One of the central facts of semaitics 
ofteti have mote than one meaning, Leg 
d in more than one situation, English duck, as a noi 
s “a certain kind of bird of the family Anatidae”, an 
fellow ET (He's « queer old duck) and, it 
ble 


201 person"- (Yowre a duckl),- 
eans "the organ of hearing", but also. "atten 
Give ear!) and "án ear of grain”. It is customary. to 
inguish between the ceritral meaning of a form, that which 
uséts consider fundamental: bale constant), and 
t more marginal meanings (less fundamental of basic, 
transisrred” from: the central meaning). ‘In the case 
luck, every speaker of English would agree that. “a kind 
bird is thé central meaning, and the others given above 
marginal. With ear, “attention” is obviously. t argia 
AM of eg d but Ant the sense "an ear of. grain’ 


users of a. language; at any. "iier Me: -arè ofte 
x © think that there must be a at ta "right", 


^ but in. Middle English Get Chaucer's time, in 
the "fourteenth century) it meant. “foolish”, being i 
Towing from Old French nice (of the same mean 
which in its turn went back to Latin nésclus “ignor 
Si we find that | meanings vay. in different 





Se REFERENCES. ee cee 
'Naturé of meanin, Aan Chat ter 9; I 196, c te 
iH Wi Chapier 16,0 ? m hoe : 


; Langues bas both. an n individual and a | soclal chafactet. 
sts only in the habits of each individual speaker, both 
in his actual speech and in whatever there is in his brain 
(nothing is known in detail, as yet, of the actual processes 
fo on in the brain ja. connection. with language- 
or) that determine his speaking and his understand: 
“ot what'he hears. By the age of about five or six, the 
individual has bullt-up the essential features of. his. 

guistic system, and by twelve or thirteen, he has a fully 
developed and functioning set of speech-habits: which, 
en on, do not change very much; he fs a linguistic 
adult. Each: person's total set of. language-habits. is: his 
ect; it is never exactly the same as any other. person’ 

t, ahd is as peculiar to each individual as his finge 

.Not that the individual "creates". his idiolect ou 

wn Inner consciousness; far from it, On dis 

ach of us builds his own Idiolect, primarily during 

Md, through imitation of other. idiolects which h 

poken around him. Usually, we imitate those wi 

come in. closest contact (parents, play: 
ir whom we admire, and we imitate less 
hom we have less. contact. Ey 





THE NATURE oF LANGUAGE - 


y have that is original in our Idlolects is eecht: not. 

ov “cteation”, but ts put together out of already 

matérial, às- 'when some-orie colas wibble out of a 
bination of wiggle and wobble, 

6 othét hand, ln any oed E € 
viduals that 'coniprise it have idiolects that are ver 
lat to each othet. This, of coursé, is how human beings 

mmuntcate with one another, since the idiolects 6 
thé: members of a speech-community ate (although no 
Identical) so closely similar in structure arid in. meaning 

ey convey the "same". messages. There are always 
ng forces, in any community, making for co- 
esión to offset any tendencies that might exist- towards 
strong differentiation from which total incomprehensibility : 
might result. ILI choose to Invent à new word and mean: 
a (sty, google “objectionable European refugee"), I^ 
d te or ao chance ot geing it successfully: just. on 
initiative; if it is to become patt of the commu 
must be accepted and taken up by other ir 
group Language ig theréfore not only an ji 
cial, phenomenon, insofar as lt serves 
grot humans together. ‘and per 
ú to :atid hee .fat mote than would 
ible ee Hows ry. no. language-ph 
b tene outside of the usage o 


in any. ert of a certain. “size, thet 
bly exist two or more subgroups set off by thë simi 
j pr tier speech. Linguistic analysts normally tefe 
uch a difference as one of dialect.!9 Dialectal divisi 
nunity as large as the English-, French-, or 
peaking world are quite complicated, and re 


term dialect bas a number of different meanings: including - 
ind of speech which the user of the term does not like", an 
accent”. Linguistic analysts prefer to restrict their use o 
|.to the objective. meaning "any variety ef à konse 
in ny. untavotable connotation. i 




















inter-pláy of social contacts and of prestige- 
best-known line of dialectal division in lan- 





















































is that between standard and non-standard: the 
rd variety is that used by soclally acceptable people 
8 non-standard includes all other kinds of usage 
(especially urban lower-class and rustic), Intersecting with. 
us line is the difference in functional level, between formal - 
Wud of language used only in very “correct” dnd ele- 
p situations) and informal (used in ordinary evety-day - 
living). Combining these two types of division, we get a - 
four-way contrast between: ` EE uc 
- 4. Fon il standard: e.g. 2t Is 1; 1 have none; He de- 
vo c parto ; i ; SEN unt 
2, Informal standard: e.g. It's me; I haven't any; He 
H went away; between you and me... E eU LUE 
9 Informal non-standatd: e.g. / ain't got none; He 
beat it, He took it on the lam; You and me better ` 
o go home. Wok qu AW Tp M d EE 
:.4& Formal non-standard: a variety which arises” 
5. when those whose normal speech is informal non= 
-Standard try to speak formally, and create forms . 
of combinations which no standard speaker would ` 
ever use on any level: e.g. between you and Ll: 


Virtually all large modern speech-communities have ex 
ensive beliefs concerning what is "correct". and "incor. 
rect"; and we must take their notions into account when | 
‘Studying the language of any group of speakers, However, 
these beliefs, although often very wide-spread, are usually - 
Te varlance with the actual facts in any given case; 
this is particularly true with the languages of West Euro» 
Beat prestige-cultures (English, French, German, Italian, - 
Spanish). This is why we need a frame-work like that just 












‘given, so as to have an objective basis on which to judg 
‘doctrines of “correctness”. For instancé, oné normal 
‘answer to Merci “Thank you" in French is (in its full 
formal standard form) // n'y a pas de quol /ilnjapadakwa/ — 
ere Is nothing for which [to thank me]”, roughly equiv. ` 
ent in social function and status to our Don't mention it 
„© Mina every-day speech, however, all people, o 















tevér. soclal Soe? ‘customarily say ‘/japatkwa/, he 
ally Md somewhat misleadingly) written as ^Y. 
d This latter way of tesponding is, in. 
of iriforinal ‘standard usage; however, asin 
thé way it i$ written, some purists will call i 
rect” and Will condemn any text-book which is bol 
give it as the true normal way of. speakia 
akes forms "correct". ot. "Incorrect? Is n 
ratter of legal of quasi-legal authority, of of ¢ 
nsibllity; it is wholly a‘ matter of social accep 
usage of certain classes of our society which ate dom 
d which set the tone for others. In some countrj 
sucha France and:Spain) there are academies whic 
eré Set up with the alm of "regulating" the language 
people in those countries are brought up to beli 
at such g a is Ld and Practicabl e. In fact, hi 


stop. hete,- however, becau: y 
reign language, we often find. that its 
different ideals for the usage of. non-native 
h what. they. Me of each: other, Most ; t 


^ stays of awa 
Md y speech ond writing, in all excépt th 
st formal clrcumstances. In some other societies, Aho 
; upper-class speakers prefer not to hear th 
ry-day usage coming from the mouths of forelpn 
would rather hear a more prestigious, even 
6 and even if with a marked forei 





ls 
A 
t, nor yet always à Dack-handed- way i 
whatever the language may. be] 
bé almost incomprehensible”. He: ma 
à oft telling you that you are living up: to hi 
mer. should s Your judgme 
É aspects of language, has to depen 
e involved in any particular. situatlon;: bu 
lon should serve as án excuse for failing to” 
p tho ett possible approximation to native-like ` 
the foreign, language | in the bud run. 


` REFERENCES ` 
language: Hall, ee, ‘Chapter 4 


eec h-community: Bloomfield, Chay pter 3, 
lod Md correctness": Hall, 196 t: Chapter i 





Since a language is, in its fundamental nature, a set of | 
habits existing in an individual, the only. way: for any. 
person to leart à new language is to build up in him- or- 


A 


el RS ) 
duae. For maximum effectiveness, this cannot be d 
phazardly or confusedly, and the ordinary langua 
éarner in our modern civilizatlon has neither the tinte 1 
| energy to spare for the long process of trial arid er 
olved in either day-to-day living and picking up the 1; 
age in the country where It is spoken, or for ultra-dire 
d efforts (cf. pp, 20-21) to reproduce the proced 
earns. his native language. In any gi 


anguage, some of its features are more fündarnental t 


others; some are easler than others for speakers of a 
cular point-of-depattare language; and some are mon 
seful and necessary than’ others in every-day’ life, Th 





ponid ou em tén o: NO: fs the ana i S 

“of the target-language. After. analytical 

been: achieved, intensive practice is neces- 

id after. the new pattems have been practised to the: . 

ont ere they corte readily, thé learner must be tralned 
using them. in ‘the basic form of linguistic activity, ir 

rovisation.. This‘ and the following three chapters. will 

it in detail these four types of activity, and the way that’ 

„material ow ot ZC, SÉ? can i be. e arene, 


Tm Mrs. Reiffs apartment, ` 
The doorbell rings. - Mrs 
` Ken goes to the’ doot and 
 — Ing stier 
Mo, Reif: 
Good ` morning, Mn E 


berg: 
is. very, ger ot. yó 


VE l SE 'és, but Io 
ub gleich Ín die. ud an act have to go downto 
Ba = : RE to the stal 
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M i -. Mrs, Limbetge : 

us < Not that T bay e to fate te 

nn an di E a dongen, ` - husbatid to the train, 
5 heute e d Basel He, has to SR to Bigl tod 


Mc is ib 
za Wis does the. trati d 
; Mn. nen - 
unu 


Bé Sc Agatd, p ii 


Peto. Alfonso, ag mala cara Why. Alfonso, what a lor 
Le Es c fate h u've gotl. 
Qu te ba pasado? Sz 2 SE What's happened to you 


Alfonso Gi d 
Ge día bà sido Zeil ` ` Oh what a ay this has bet 
füaliana se me cayeron mis. This morning I dropped ri 


| + tty th dus a 
â 


está noche sé nie doit Of. purse. And t 
e pa cos ml novia, na 2 í 


wd Intermission at the Rome opea, whe Ruth, Bill, Pe 
d Jean are oc upying a box] ` LE, 


quell'epoca dh urono i 
grandi maestri d Pd |. Brea 
Raster E 
co. po 
the Mob Gren della 





sol tien. éd s Cc Zeg e b 
con } se vab. 
t avesti eal LET "i um 
i mantenere ; zon to maintain ` 


tellectual - 

A leuot. Let's kes thé dicotelon. on A 
ps S ua "velo pura- purely tellectual level. ; 
U Wed intellettuale. : ; 


In the case of languages whose ‘pronunclation is mark- 
edly different from what is indicated by thé conventional. 
sling, a third column may be used, to give the actual 
ouunclatión. of the break-downs and. basic sentences 
4 phonemic- transcription, as in the following St 
or Feeneh (irom Denoeu and Hall Unit 11): 


- SPELLING GEN 
une pre -yn-mit. 
T : i nener dui a 
terrible ui 
Moths | Si Mate “Les mites mènent te-mit Geng 
SE dent ett "une vie terrible, : terible, bres pat 


ections, the material to be leamed is presented in the form 
t ces, and (usually, though not always) in conve 
ons. This is because humans norm: 


e MUR. is to converse with each 
rose is not our customary. way 
of the basic Sentences can, es 





BUILDING ^ NEW LANGUAGE-HABITS - gee 

el learnér to prose style. Nor is poetry expressly 

o bes avolded, by ay means. -Folk-songs and simple poets 

used from the very beginning, and more advanced. 

i ee can be introduced at the. interinediate ` 

evel; for instance, the final learning unit of Hall, 1959, 

contains a sonnet by Dante anid a carnival-song by Lorenzo 
de! Medici. 

The situations represented are those of ordinary, every: 
y life, such as friends meeting and talking, persons ent 
ing stores and purchasing things, others going to beaches 
sight-seéing of attending performances of various kinds 
all the way up to gatherings in salons for literary. discus: 
sions. A well constructed series of units will show some 
kind ‘of semantic progression, from those ‘situations o 
immediate concer to the individual: (beginning with : 
kind of linguistic first ald’ in the shape of immediately 
useful words and phrases), to ever widening concern: 
taking cate of personal needs (lodgings, Ga sight 
elng, etc.), practical contact with the - environtti 
amusements, banks, hospitals, and the like), and mor 


Paz cultural matters (university life, history, att, ‘music 
térature). Many superficial observers, opening text-boo: 

of this kind towards the beginning and seeing conversation 
that deal-with Zosen Jee affairs”, have come to th 


-conclusion that’ the oral. approach. permits 
) but "barber-shop talk". Such a notion is, of c 

uit unjustified,: since—even if the conversations the 
vés aro in free-ánd-easy - tone, as normal people’ 
jally is—the subject-matter does not have to ! 
cted to non-intellectual matters in any. way. Ye 
e miost prestigious intellectual discussion, ever 

legant social conversation, has its linguistic. rc 

y in ordinary every-day speech; the latter is, th 

kind of language which the learnei ‘sho 
0 as to have a better basis on w 


d aie d 

scene of the ‘dialogues is- usually placed in the coun: | 

try whose language ts being learned. This procedure. is, of 

IS peculiar: to oral-approach texts; most: ott 
However, a conversation yhether 





ch-patterns can. bé included, ch. 
nificant but. actially v very Weder de 
‘emphatic | articles (e.g. the Ger 

rat bind the discourse togethe 


EN ‘the Wat H ec edi Mf i 

| d which are similar in form (pronuniclati 
or both) but which mean quite different 
using things, ¢.g, Italian drogheria “delicatess 


ns drug-store, or Russian dawumia /fatpiljja/ 
tamily-name", not "family", The chatacters presented in 
16 dialogues may be of any age, social level, or intellectu 
hievement; the wider the range of chatacters, the bett 
f-àll picture the learner can get of the People who 
language he is learning. ` 
( ye of these samples, the foreign language is GE 


case. A here St a GC reason for t a thi 
thé leatner's language, as well à 
hich is to be learnéd in the target-lang 
hould be | fold the meaning of what he is r 
d to decipher i it as a kin 
learning-p 





^o 74 BUILDING NEW LANGUAGE-HABITS |. $5 
ogether with thelr meaning, firmly fixed in his memory 
is $o0n as possible. Translation is an excellent exercise, 
t riot àt the beginning stages; it should be kept for là 
tote advanced work (cf. Chapter 17), when the leare 
. knows enough of the target-language to appreciate the fine 
polnts that have to be covered in careful, accurate transla-- 
on-work, 70 0— dU eA sper. idt 
Notice, also, that the English equivalent does not neces- 
tily correspond, word for word, with the material [n the- 
orelgn language, (This is why we have been referring t 
he English ."cquivalents", vather than to „thé. Englis 
“translations”. ) Thus, in the German example on p. 51 
entence 6 has Ich muf meinen Mann an die Bah 
ingen, literally “I have to bring my man to the [rail- 
toad", Howevér, no-one would normally say that 
English, in this situation: meinen Mann means here Zo 
usband"; we speak of taking some-one, not “to the [ra 
road”, but "to thé train"; and we don't "bring" the persc 
way from where we ate, we "take" him. The Englis 
hivalents should give what one would usually say, 1 


-patticular situation involved. No-one can evet expect 
languages to have exactly the same way of putting an 


responi :to a given set of conditions. 


low, then, can thé learner be made aware of the lite 
eaning of what he has been given inthe target-langu 
any texts give, as is done in our Spanish and I 
xamples, a separate line for each new item (together w 
meaning) or for each combination of items which m: 
omething different from their constituent elements. Th 
k-downs”. (some call: them "'build-ups") are the bes 
to hándle so-called “idiomatic expressions”, as 
panish use of plata (literally “silver” ) in the s 
money”, and of the definite article in connection v 
exive where English would use the possessive: 
© [== your) money”, If this procedure is carried throug 
Istently, it avoids the need for giving large, indiges 
masses of vocabulary at the beginning of each lesson 
§ is customary in traditional grammar-oriented tex 
onvenient and helpful to the learner if the new v 


in each unit is collected, f 





the igo Is usec 
th the normal linguistic responses to those situatior 
6 best nori-native speaker is likely to be confronte 


roblems of usage on which he does not have: the 
experience, and hence the ability to solve them, whl 


i when ene as models for imitation, to get off the 
abject and waste the learner's time on Irrelévanci 

utiles of French literature or the depths of the. 

ul are doubtless very worthy topics in themselves, bu 
have nothing to do, at the elementary level, with the jol 
in hand, which is that of acquiring the habits ot speech 
tand, later, those of writing) of the French or Russian 


in ordinary situations, we of coute preter to. be s 
model, a native speaker of the ‘socially acceptable, stanidar 
ariety of the target-language. Without. being. snobbish 0 
antic, we can still recognize that non-standard native 
speakers ate likely to introduce, into their speech, features 
that may prove unacceptable to standard speakers, For in 
ce, speakers of lower-class Neapolitan have. A/ lik 
ins instead. of y before a s [ink 1 consc ant, 
pronoun 


onel ; e Vos o d 
Sot the. desse al Phoneti pi DCH 6 





t repé 
to repeat an item; in the 

1i two: or. three: more: repetiti 
betal vint of diminish 





ái LN oy ta ii ete 18 
EN behind the. n & 
is the GE un d id tek 


is achat ate has ris ane import 
siding ed criticizing the quality of e strident 
tion; if he does not have Suh knowledge ¢ the 
this, he is unfit to be in ch 





ng thé: baste sentences is, „tota lingu 
igh, and ae bé supplemented. by accu 
struct atte ned i 





gt of pretend d eene analyste, w 


ji in finding the poin ot. Ve 
mon (o us. Since no NS Wu 


iA d ‘emb 
arate discusslons; there is ho such. thing as "gen 
tamtmar^. which can solve these. problems at once and fo 


all lan 
Dia can rss; a polated out fn Chapter 
seats of llngulstio structure. They should be. taken up 
deal language-text, immediately. after the basic s 
let each unit, with a section devoted to pron iclati 
a spelling, nd another devoted to tic 
orphology MM. met It not afte 





n “do ally. occur’ ` 
i "ovs The pn 5 ‘the eiid of ml 
bise from both ck aod sh, sing | all thréé 
Getttiati pronunciation system, and. Sc 

Gs from each other in. SO, Ce 


| Ich b 


mich Hie. (accusative). "Then 
in nich pm Bui 











| deaduaüà - 
para Madrid 5 

leta! dë caramelos: 
` gel o 


We may expect to find phrases wita both a determiner and a 
miter, for example los dos paquetes tie fwo packages. ©. 
2, Nouns. All Spanish nouns have a basic singular form, and 

any also have a plural form. (They have no possessive form like 
English nouns} compare man, men, as well as man's, men's.) Plural 


formation Is by the addition of -s or -es to the base as follows: 


 Soentu 1 
Ware — 

vol |. ede ` 
ed vowd- .| d& 


— Base ends in ZS 
"i unáccented vowe 2 
"Add 8 muchacha 

vi A . muchacho -: 


caramelo 
` aeber ` ` 
` bag e 

- autobús `. - 





e Vw. lc h né ep ie B ar ph 
We have £0 ave. been, they have. ea 
neh th At d n n (Cu 
‘Is termed a present perfect: In Dtalian, on the. 
io vut Ud PAM (dn oriniag.peett phrases 

CA 4 ele t ^ i Sr 


Ze 


Pailerá 16: 


9) and àsféré 
at lent: Eër 





iNOS EI jua Mug. 
‘a hon-finite verbal form, like the present participle 
a Ae dE, past panicle kos A i 
mmplements suffixed toit ee 
the traditional gramimarian and the structural 


To | 
guistie analyst alike, grammar is a fascinating tople in itself 
ut for the average language-learner, it has only a strictly 
functional purpose, that of helping him to understan 
now the target-langiige ticks. All grammatical explai 
tions should therefore be limited to fulfilling this. alm 
vhether they are presented in priat for the learner to read ` 
iid absorb, or if they come up in class-room discussion 
Memorizing of rules In and for themselves, In the way 
scribed ot pp. 19-20, is of very questionable value for - 
hò ordinary learner, At most, he maybe expected to know 
thé principles involved (whether he can spout: a rule 


- verbàtim in the exact form it is given in the text-book o! 


not) so as to apply them in his pattern-drills and his free 
~ conversation (cf. Chapters 12 and 13). Tho important 
"question is whether he can make the necefsaty. agree- 
< ments, say, between determiners, head, and modifiers, or 
whether he cat use the appropriate auxiliary in a perfec 
phrase. Grammar, to have any place at all In the learnins 
tocess, must be thoroughly functional, ` ` 
the other hand, it should be clear that gramr 
) sense we have given It here (an analysis of the 
al patterns inherent in the habits of the target-lang 
rang “banished” from the learning-proc 
phasized”, as some superficial critics ha 


sven “de-emphasizec op ave al 
eged. On the contrary, it has been given a more meaning- 
f functio tary, it has been given a more n g 


on and hence a larger share of attention than has. 


been customary, ‘The only kind of that 
| banished is the kind which we have 








Là plum ‘de-n it Di 
“ME . Duránd's pen" 
“plume ` de e té 





; the basic f 


: itutior j 
mé, but the parts of the frame are change 
as in the following ich. 
si 
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H: French. E 
V Lem) prd 
La plime de ma dante a 
aunt's pen’ > S 
- La plume de Jean “John's | pen 
x La cravate de Jean "oa 
o feck-tle*, 
La cravate. de: mon oncle “my 
uncle's necktie”. =- Ü 
La fourchette de mon oncle 
“my uncte’s fork”. CH 
La fourchette de ma tante "my. 
aunt's fork", AGAS 
La plume de ma tante Ca 

































-aunt’s pen", 

v Latin 

i Drill Master: ; * Léarnet (a) A 
So Puella properat. . Puella „properat “The girl has- 

: tens’ E 

Agricola, Agricola properat “The farme 

Sa _ hastens”, ` 

: Amat, EN. Agricola -amat “The farmer 
fe METUS loves", ues 
Galba; -o Galba amat “Galba loves”, ` fou 

- Labórat. ` .. Galba labórat "Galbatoils", ^ - 
Lesbia. i Lesbia laborat “Lesbia toils’, — 
“Vocat. ‘Lesbia vocat “Lesbia calls”, — 
Puella, Puella vocat “The girl calls”. — o0. 
H GE Puella properat SL girl has- — - 
SE EE tens”, i 


: This type of drill is very helpful, immediately alter a 
SA of simple substition-drills, to give the learner a- 
_ chance to Introduce all the material he has learned that fits. 
"Into the same frames he has just been practising. Naturally, 
- it is up to the drill-master either to prepare appropriate - 
` drills on his own, thinking out carefully in advance what 
` :words will fit into what frames, or to use appropriate drills. 
SE prepared. by. some-one else. A ECH, er even. Lon = 





“até coming fof just a minute 
Bouse y- af SP 
cosas en la- -fiés 


snt of nominative. 
mes ditect object of verb) 


: Learner(s): - 
EM Puellam videt "He sees. the gie. ; 
Cou c Galbam videt "He sees Galba”, 
—00s Agricolam videt "He sees the farmer" 
coo Nautam videt "He sees the mier", 
o Lesbian videt "He see: Lesbla", 
:.; Réglnam videt "He sees the. queen" 
.: Puellam videt “He sees the girl”, : 


These three examples. are. all from. fairly ‘elementary 
levels of structure; but simple cofrelation-drills can be’ 

sed at all levels, and are particularly useful for empha 
‘sizing the. changes which come about: when clauses a: 

ade subordinate (are incorporated of “embedded” in 

hers), as in the following for the use of the ae : 

stead of the indicative after a verb phrase. like il faut qu 

t is necessary that... ‘In Frenchi - 


Drill-Master: M Learners): 
H me. : Ge EE H faut "Tt is necessary”, ` 
Hle S ll le fait "He does it^, | 
li faut qu'il le fasse "It is necessary 
` (bat he doit’, — 
1l faut qu'il le vole “It i necessat 
that he see it’, 
Jl faut qu'il le mange “Tt is ee 
-saty that he eatit, = ` 


- M faut qu'il le finisse “te is nece 
sary that he finish it", — 
li faut qu'il le vende “It is necessary 
“Soe that he sell it, 5: - 
>H faut qu'il le. prenne “It is nece 
‘that he 








Fie Nol tompramo. lac 
buy the house’, < 
: Loro .cómprano la cas 
~ buy the houses =. 
Giovanni @ Marla cOniph o la 
a casa "John And May buy 
` Ge house". Ze 


i simplo group of patterns at the elementary level, 
surprisingly large. The "born language-learner”’ practises 
this kind ‘of variation more or less instinctively and, often, 

Gs Ge Ide. ht n for tun, while he or ihe 

going about. every-day business; but,’ for:imany people, 
this: Skid of drill needs fo be made explicit and frequent, 
) that it becomes a large part of the work done in any 
1 unit, The exercises given in most conservative lan- 
guage-texts are insufficlent in both quality ànd quantity, 
and should Ac supplemented by large. numbers of. Ger 
drills covering every point that has arisen in what Is being 
wo ed. on. Needless to say, the pattern-drills should em- 
those respects in which the target-lánguage. 
nér's language. If, for instance, bot 
f ave in common the structure: SUBJE 
TB fot the declarative sentence, as in Je travail 
ere is ho need for a pattern-drill to 
the English learner. ot Fren h 


re, as in e other aspects of the T4 mini focess. we 
been discussing, if the learner ls “on his own” he can 
\eless onstruct pa attern-drills a$ ne 



































whecehtüry commedia dell 
Gd, opd down to the latter pat i 

ineteenth century such musicians as Huminel, Beethover 
nd Lisv gained 'a major part of their fartie through the 
ill as improvisers. Jazz i$ almost the only aspect Of f 

ý muslo where iniprovisation has retalned it 
portance, But our whole. view of language will be badl 
storted unless we recognize the fundamentally improvisa 

oty nature of every-day linguistic activity (including our 
baking", Le. talling o ourselves, as well | 
conversation). -- R PE 

-pécted material [n the target-language is to practise the 
‘passive understanding of unfamiliar material, through out ` ` 





"ears and out eyes alike. This ls most effectively done ` 








` through review-work on passages which contain flew op: 
. rangements of words and constructions we have already 
.-- learned in basic sentences and pattern-analysis and -prac- ~ 
tice. Of course the Íntelligent learner will always bé te- ` 

















— viewing previous work anyhow, making sure that he has not. 


Ue forgotten what he learned earlier, in his concentration ot. : S 


e more recent acquisitions. The type of work which we are `. n 


suggesting here 


a major subdivision of the over-all cates —— 1 


. gory of review; unlike ordinary reviewing, however, this ` * 
kind will enable the reader to develop further skills as he. 


goes over already familiar ground. 2 

Most traditional-style language-texts have passages for 
review reading, designed in general along the lines we have ` 
suggested. These are very good, and afford much-needed 
practice in reading at sight. However, they need jo be 


pe for auditory purposes, by material designed ` 
P 


arily to be heard and responded tò orally: thè so- A 


2 . ealled review-dialogue. 'The essential aim of. such a dia- Sa 


already gone over might be used, In different combinations, 


hy native speakers of the language; the impression pro- 


ERC: - 






tevlew-dialogue follows, in Ani Unit. 14, he 
on ii basic sentences (of which part were given on p. 51) 
and 8 séction of ‘aubstitation-drills: The vocabulary is en- 
y based on that of preceding units, with the exception 
additional words, which are listed, together with. 
¢aning, In the margin. No English equivalent. 
of the Purpose ot thé téview-dialogue. d$ 


The meaning E this ‘dialo; isi P. Hello, Michael M. 
Peter! You end How: long bes / At Ht seeing, youl E EK 
been abroad, I nud the fummér In S ou don't sáyl: 
How. teresting! Then tell me. E Wär n you want VW know?. 
LE have a real curiosity fo know something 
self e "Wei: Seier P.—Düennas? What's (at? M.—Thosé 

~ ladies who Meet Mong. with, girls. when Zei went üt. with 





eM reis diegopue, lo bà 
ted iniaa p ~dlaglogue, 
The drill-master reads à sectio 
ig; théh he reads it again, saying 
aster allows any learner who has fot fully understood the 
dialogue to ask.for an explanation of the part that was not 
clear. Then another timé through, the drili-master model- 
‘fing each sentence and calling on first one Individual and 
then another to repeat the sentence that has Just been read. 
fourth time through, again with the individual repetition 


éach learner giving the English meaning for tho sen- 


to another section of the review-dialogue and treats it the 
same way; In this manner, translation is not, entirely bat 
< ished, but is postponed, for each part of the dialogue, to a. 


‘stage when the learner has had a chance to become thor- 


“oughly. familiar :with the sentences and to grasp their. 


meaning, preferably through. direct association ‘in - his 
Imagination with th real fe situation to which they refer 





: op originality. i bs! 
(Tho very legitimate: Sie: [^ belong à 

eh ater die ). The subject-matter of the conversati 
füay be Së, in the text, either in quite gene 
of with more | E We Wé down for the spe 





f 


vireshnienti, atid W 
ep desk; : 


aed Ar 
Ne 
E to last ot 
"RONS bay LS Re Ki S 


‘with the land-lady about 
thé - various le E ties, etc. de comé Jo the 
‘loos ols anal oe jo d 


i The tôle ot the deill master in this tation is primarily 
that of observer and critic, and resolirce-person for any 
Mnguistic- problems that may ‘arise. In. many language- 
classes; conversation gets restricted to baier and-answer - 
sessions. between teacher and students; a$ a device, this is” 
Satisfactory in itself, but it should not be the only or: even 
the main part of the proceedings. The learners need to | 
; over-come. any: inhibitions they may have about converte - 
ing, not only. with the drill-master, but with each other; 
in this type of situation, the more extrovert and: even 
show-off ‘the learner is, the better. The drili-master- has 
to use judgment in deciding whether to break in on a cón- 
versation or not in order to correct: some grammatical 
.étror. By and large, the temptation to do so is great, and _ 

"should be restrained except In cases where gross errors ate 
` constantly being made and aré being rè- orced by poing ` 
uncorrected, In general, however, it 1s better to: SL Small ` 
trors go. ‘until the end of the conversation, an imply 
. €ortéct them briefly, with repetition of the acute expt 
tion. y the entire group, P our culture, the 















a t s 
| sive Mis ps | h 

e ing al Then, when the be Esch: 
canbe hes ees fected geck formal types of 


; D édia-articlés written in (he forel gus 
or the like). or: debates, as in the following. suggestions: 
Vie of music d d from Hall, 1959, Unit 24 













ok up ia t 
& ien or GES ré oris (vit 


pla Teo 
One ore ré Verdi or 
a Du es Ge Rossini, Donizetti Beli Puccini 


" Bighteenth-century Italian violin-musle, se A etd 
Sou. Bl ighteenth-century Italian violins, p 
voco S. Italian church-mustc.: 
ues Italian“ opera in Tighteenti century bind Gua 2 Addi 
EI son's Spectator letters on the opera). a 
ci As many arguments on music as you can get gol e 


x It should be clear froni this type of wor thi . 
., Buditory approach to language-learning is in no wise inimi-- 
"o to me lium- op rere ir intellectual Ae it only : 
ERIC ee ^ 



















































ictivity ii an. al-inclusive langage-learning _ proces: 
Human linguistic behawlor is, as pointed out if Chapter 9, 





both an individual and & social phenomenon, Bach indi. 
has to bulld up his own idiolect, In learning à for-- 

jn language as well as his own native tongué; but he has. 
to bulld it up in company with and through interaction ` 
with other individuals, in a group. The optimum size fot 
a language-learning group varies from four or five (for 











"the mote exotic and difficult languages, e.g. Japanese, ` 
...: Chinese, or Burmese) to ten or eleven (for the more — ` 


E “familiar languages). Two or. three is, In general, too few; 


more than fifteen comes to be excessive, In most of our 


.— " high-echools and colleges, this is of course a counsel of 


perfection, since administrative parsimony often loads 


teachers down with classes of twenty-five, thirty, and even ES 


more. With the help of audio-visual alds (cf. Chapter 18), 
ot even without them, using the techniques of choral repe- 
tion, rapid-fire repetition or question-answering by indis 
viduals, and “buzz-sessions” that we have discussed in the 

last four chapters, the alert and vigorous teacher can ac- 
complish a great deal even with a class of twenty-five or. 
thirty. (One of the most lively and eager groups I evet had 
was a lower-intermediate French class of twenty-seven.) 
But anything over thirty is unmanageable, by any method 
whatsoever, and should be the object of violent protest 
and insistence that it be split up; no teacher or drill-master 
can ever hope to do a satisfactory job with such a large 


group. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum of possibilities, a 
person may be learning a language alone, or a group may 
be working without an official teacher. The person work- 


| ing on his or her own will simply have to use imagination 
in creating as many of the situations as possible, 


-clally by acting as his or her own drill-master and corver- 







om partner. In an independent group, it is best to | 4 


<i 









ation, an deed person; whehe? Amadea M. fro 
any other cultura! pack proud; san Jeata, a new langua 
successfully, b 













$ guistio habits with little or no. interfe 
rom those of his native Jánguage. For a child, therefore, 
t does tmáké sense to expect him tó "pick up the forelgi 
anguage in the same way he learned his mother tongue”, ` 
“and to arrange one's procedures accordingly. With din ` 
- guistic adults, however, as pointed out on p. 18, any such `- 
> alin is illusory, because they already have firmly “xed, not: 
only in their brains, but in the motor habits of tsir nèr- 
-. vous systems and muscles, the patterns of theit native laüs ` 

... guage, which are bound to interfere with any new patterns 
^. they may try tọ build up. Our main concern in thls Part. 















` ` will be, therefore, with the main respects in which such 
- "^ interference can arise, ànd the lines that the prospective 
- learner cat follow to over-come such interference: We can =: 
~~ hardly enumerate all the characteristics of all the lan- ^... 
_ guages that a modern American might conceivably be ` ` 
called upon to learn, since there are at least three thousand = 
different languages on earth, and, in present-day conditions, — .... 
virtually none of these can be said to be beyond the range 
of possible interest or need. (In Appendix A, we shall ` 
. give a brief indication of the major difficulties that arise ` 
with the eight currently most widely studied languages.) 
We can, however, indicate briefly the main sources of in- 
terference that arise out of the structure of American ` 
English, so that the prospective learner can apply these `- 
hints to the problems he finds with the language of hls — 
^ eholce. We shall begin with the phonological system Ofer 
nglish and then.take up problems that arise out d 
ER] Ch sérpheloty, gras, aad letal sinit oo 


WIDE u S. 
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Ads out Ae ‘discussions « of vowels ind có 


eta 

Hears | ie not of Wien, tol of sounds; the only. Se SI 

the between Vous brackets i$ to signal certain sounds, [a 
ie 


usé in the IPA pega n des 
babel, wit particu 


"long" and "short": these terms are ap 
, factions of vowel leer nid bear họ fela 
2 speech. a E 





wei: for ins 
owels, [16 c à 2 o u], ‘aiid ‘Spanish | has Only fiy 
au Likewise, many languages, do not have 
‘that English has between tense and lax in the vow 
ystem; in al] the Romance languages, for example, all the 
vowel-sounds are tense. Speakers of English are likely, la 
kaming such languages; to introduce unauthentic vowel- 
cularly the lax vowels [1] and [u]; The Span- 
j multa. [multa] "cash penalty, fine" and finca 
Ns "farm" must be pronounced with the tense vowels 
- [a] and lij, tespectively, not with English-style lax vowels $ 
as ['molt) and (int) woo | 
- © In unstressed syllables, a great many English vowels. ‘are 
S féduced to the p [9], which is pronounced with the 
top of the tongue ralsed towards the middle of thé cén 
` of thé: mouth; this sound, and the upside-down. lettet e 
geed réptesent it, are often called “schwa”, from the 
d name ofa siga. in Hebrew, Thus, the unstressed ‘vowels 


“Defining á pure. vowel: objectively; as one during whose pro- 
niünclátion there is no perceptible glide or movement of the top of 
- thé tongué. Thé term pure of course implies no value-judgment in ` 
“this porta wach ie in and 6f tbémse ves, fo sound Ate better 
; of. t wore an 
-Hin IP rep the suerlor vertical tick ['] Indicates that 
8 syllable receives full stress; the inferior vertica dt 
cates à stress. intermediate between full and weak.- 
Demi [" rod we stress. LH usually $ fepresented by the acu 
rk. /^), an Intermed! ess by the gray 





the grammatical level, too; thus, in Latin, the « 

ence between the nominative singular and the ; 
Singular of the first declension is ia the length of the fin 
vowel: puella “the girl” versus puella “from the ; 
oO" SE SE QOL 
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vg ‘of pain are: 















SI gs 
Symbol Bee 
pop p pp] (gj spied 


PERO Dr hà, pts " 
cy Kick [ki $ shop {'fa [ put 
. bib wl I5) (2) A En e SE 
d]  did['did] ^ [m] om den GE 
— [n]. an Daag) 
Tal sing Den! ` 





DI bt DAN 
9] it] — rear ['rir) 
"(8) — this ['dis) DN hod {bad} 


In addition to these, there is the “catch in the throat” or 
' glottal stop, made by shutting off the breath brusquely in 
> the larynx; it does not serve to keep any words apart, but 
. &ppters, between vowels, especially in interjections like 
. our uh-uh meaning "no": symbol [?]. 
`. The first three consonants listed above are, in English, 
. pronounced with a strong puff of breath after them (are .- 
.. aspirated) when they come immediately before a stressed ` 
vowel, as in the three examples given. Elsewhere, they are 
not so likely to be aspirated, and particularly not after s, 
as in spin, stop, skin. In other languages, this aspiration 
may not be present at all, as in the Romance family; in 
still others, it may make a difference in the meaning of 
words, as in Hindi, with a contrast like that between 
/kha:/ “Eat!” and m. /ka:/ “of, concerning”. In either 
case, the speaker of English must learn to control the 
"Since Ancient Greek and Latin versification also depended on 
> eene between short and long vowels and syllables, no 
d aesthetic S Ae eod of Greek or Latin verse 
` DE et n. : is read with careful attention to length. 
s fer to use the symbol [f] for the first sound 
at EC ze SS clhers prefer [5]; similarly, some prefer [5] and 
for consonant represented by z in azure, In each of — =~ 
e these pa neither symbol ls better or worse than the other; thelr 
re "` wholly a matter of typographical convenience. aM 





ur 
me back of the phi against die b ac 
SG jn um "s 
t as à $ use 
word nt a 2 Ae, 
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Romance languages and German, and speakers of English 
` must learn to avoid it, or else confusion may arise, as when 
-ou T once carried on a two hours’ conversation with some 
<.. Germans, pronouncing German Filme “fims” as ('fiimo], 
5 Which they interpreted as equivalent to thelr Firma "[busi- 
. ness] firm" ('finmo], viith resultant total misunderstanding. 
—- In various Slavic languages, there is a contrast between the 
: Cental lateral [I] and the velar lateral (t], as in Polish lata 
. "summer" and lata "patch"; here agaln, the native speaker 
ot English must learn to keep the two apart. s 
' A similar situation prevails with respect to our r-sound,. 
which most of us make with a peculiar articulation, bunch- 
‘ing the top of the tongue up in the back of the mouth and 
n the air out over it. Very few other languages have 
. this kind of r-sound, and hence its use is one of the most 
. easily noticeable characteristics of a thick American ac- 
cent. In the majority, of European languages, the sound 
. represented by the letter r is dental, made with a single 
flap of the tip of the tongue against the upper front teeth, 
as in Italian or Spanish caro “dear”. This sound is so close 
to the American pronounciation of [t] and [d] between 





Tho velar lateral is absent from many languages, e.g. the 


vowels that, say, this Italian or Spanish word sounds to us — ` 


. .like "coddo"; conversely, if we use our American-style 
tongue-tip-flap to correspond to the dental stops (t] and [d] 
in other languages, their speakers will think we have 
pronounced [t] (e.g. in the name Cato). Another wide- 

.. Spread pronunciation of r is a trill (a series of flaps) made, 

as in gargling, with the uvula (the tip of the velum) hanging 

^". . loose and being caused to vibrate by the passing air-stream, 
^ “flapping in thè breeze” as it were: symbol [R], as in 
- German rein ['Rain] "pure", Some languages have a con- 


: -. trást between a single flap [r] and a lengthened, trilled [r:], .— | 


as in Italian and Spanish, with such pairs of words as caro 

' ['kero] "deat" as opposed to carro ['kar:o] "cart". 
- Spanish has a distinction of length, In its consonant-sys- 
~- tem, only between [t] and Tel, as just mentioned; but 
in other languages, notably Italian, there is a much more 






` f4:tol “fate” is distinguished from fatio ['fat:o] “done” d 


ERIC - 


- -. extensive contrast in consonant-length. Thus, Italian fato 
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. oni by the length of the consonant (and by the difference 


in length of the stressed vowel-sound, which is an auto- 
matic consequence of the difference in the length of the 
following consonant. In Telugu (a language of southern 
India), /ka:lu/ is "[one] leg", and /ka:llu/ is "legs". In 
English, on the other hand, we have no differences in con- 
sonant-length on the level of the individual word, all our 


consonants being short; the only position in which we 


have double or long consonants is across the boundarles of 
words in compounds, as in comb-maker ('kom,mekor] or 
night-time [‘nait,talm], We must therefore be especially on 
our guard against ^ arrying over our English habit of pro- 
nouncing all consonants as short into languages like Italian 
or Telugu, which have a difference between long and short 
consonants, and in which many words are kept apart by this 
difference. 

The glottal stop, such as we have in our negative inter- 
jection usually written “uh-uh” (transcribed phonemically 
['4?4), with the mark [?] standing for the glottal stop), is 
not significant in English, but is in some other languages. - 
We often insert a non-significant glottal stop between two 
adjacent vowel-sounds, as in react (,ri'?ekt] or coercion 
[,ko'?arfon]. Such an insertion of a glottal stop is another 
characteristic of a thick American accent in a Romance 
language, and the speaker of English should learn to avoid 
it in such a French word as réagir [reasir] "to react", 
Italian reagíre [rea'dsi:re], or Spanish meaja [me'aha] 
“crumb”, l . 

.. -In addition to the individual vowel- and consonant- 


sounds, there are certain aspects of pronunciation which ^ 


^. . affect longer stretches of speech: syllables, whole words, 


and complete utterances, In the utterance of syllables, out - | 
English habits are quite different from those of many 


x (perhaps most) other speakers. throughout the world. 


: Every language has syllables; but the way of dividing them 


< ds different from one language to the next, especially with 


E 





regard to the position of a single consonant-sound between 
.two vowels. The boundary between two syllables falls (as 
has been demonstrated by experimental measurement) 
@ ‘it in the middle of a consonant-sound that is between 


RIC 


ooo 
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the two, in English. If we use the symbol [-] to stand for 
- the syllable-division, and wish to indicate such a division 


-in tho phonetic transcription of a word like native ['net:v], 
we cannot transcribe it as either ['ne-tiv] or ['netaiv]; 
neither of these transcriptions Is accurate, because actually 
the division falls in the middle of the time during which 

-wọ arẹ articulating the sound [t], and we would have to 
. fesort to some artificial device like transcribing ['net:v]. 

This situation is at the root of the difficulty we have in 

making syllable-divisions in English spelling: do we divide 

this word as na-tlve or at nat-ive? “Authorities” such as 
dictionaries differ, and inevitably so, since the language 
itself gives us no assistance in solving the problem, and 
any decision we reach in this matter wili inevitably be arbi- 
trary. In many other languages, however, the division of 
syllables is much sharper, and especially a single consonant 

. between two vowels belongs, in both pronunciation and 

spelling, with the following vowel, as in French été “sum- 

mer” (pronounced [e'te] and divided é-té). 

In English we have a fairly complicated pattern of 
Stresses, with some syllables very heavily stressed, others 
unstressed, and still others receiving an intermediate de- 
gree of stress: the three types of stress are exemplified in a 
word like elevator ['ela,vetor) (first syllable strongly 
stressed, third syllable with intermediate stress, and second 
and fourth with weak stress). Many other languages have 
less complicated stress-systems, ranging all the way down 
_.to French, where stress plays a very slight rôle in the 
economy of the language: each syllable is stressed quite 
lightly, except that the last syllable of a breath-group has 


—' . & somewhat stronger stress than the others. Here again, 


.. excessive use of stréss is part of an American accent, and 
to be avoided if possible. Furthermore, in the Romance 


ee languages and many others, the syllables follow each other ` 


.  ]n a steady, even flow, the unstressed ones receiving just 

‘as much time as the stressed ones, in what is known às 
syllable-timed rhythm. This situation contrasts strongly 
_ with that prevailing in English and the other Germanic. 

_languages, whose rhythm involves an equal amount of time 


o. 
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.elapsing between one stressed syllable and the next, no 
matter how many or how few unstressed syllables may 
come in between. Thus, if we say “The téacher cáme" 
and "The téacher is the one who cáme" in English, the 
one unstressed syllable er in the first sentence receives just as 

. much time as the five unstressed syllables er is the one who 
in the second. The effect of this kind of rhythm (known as 
stress-timed) is that of an extremely irregular hippety-hop, 
in contrast to the rapid machine-gun-like effect of a syl- 
lable-timed language like French, Spanish, or Italian, 
Speakers of English must beware of carrying over their 
stress-timed rhythm into a syllable-timed language. . 

The rise and fall of the pitch-level, in the pronunciation 

of a sentence, known as intonation, varies greatly, not only 

` from one language to the next, but even from one dialect 
> to the next (e.g. as between American English and British 


. English), American English íntonation is characterized | 


especially by a relatively narrow range of variation in pitch 

: (hence the notion that Britishers have of Americans, that - 

^ the latter "talk in a monotone") and by an all-pervasive 
habit of sliding in pitch, not only between two successive 
syllables, but even during the pronunciation of each syl- 
lable, (In this respect, rock-and-roll songs and the less 
inhibited gospel-hymns are closer to normal American in- 
tonation-patterns than any other manifestations of our 


musical life.) Our habits of intonation are the ones we j 


learn earliest when we are children (before we acquite — 


vidual words), and hence are the ones we are least aware- 
of on an analytical level; yet other people judge tis by our 





bring our native habits of intonation up to the level of . 
awareness as soon as possible, and to prepare to give them ` 
up when talking the target-language even before we make - 
adjustments in any other respect. It may seem to us “sissi- 


any distinctive consonant or vowel phonemes or any indi- 


intonation more than by almost any other single feature. ` EG 
Of our lingulstic behavior. It behooves us, therefore, to. ` 


fled" to make the range of our intonation wider, or "pe, 


dantic" to keep the pitch level during the pronunciation 
of each syllable; but we must remember that, if we do not. 
Q 
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adapt ourselves in such respects as these, ourshearers are 
likely to form equally or even more uncomplimentary judg- 
ments of us (“unimaginative”, “monotonous”, “boring”, 
“rude”, “impudent”, "aggressive", etc.) on the basis of 
our uncorrected intonation-patterns, 

Of even wider range than intonation is the over-all way 
in which we hold our organs of speech during the time 
we are actively talking and also while we are silent; this 
is known as the basis of articulation, Speakers of American 
English normally keep their facial muscles quite lax while 
speaking, but their throat-muscles are quite tense (the 
farther west one goes in the United States, the tenser they 
are). When passing from one syllable to the next, we usu- 
ally make a very lax transiticn (a fact which is at the root 
of the indeterminacy in syllabification discussed on p. 92). 
While not speaking, we tend to keep the tops of our 
tongues somewhat raised in the center of the mouth; hence, 
when we simply open our mouths and make an inde- 
terminate sound (as when expressing hesitation) we pro- 
duce the vowel-sound [a], saying “uh... uh... uh”, In 
other languages, other articulation-habits may prevail. 
Speakers of most continental European languages, for in- 
stance, keep their facial muscles quite tense, even when 
not speaking, but their throat-muscles are relaxed. They 
make the transition from one syllable to the next very 
sharply; and they keep the top of the tongue, even in re- 
pose, rather in the front of the mouth, so that their hesi- 


 tation-vowel is [e) “eh ...eh... eh”, In many languages 


E 


of India, which have whole series of retroflexed consonants 
(cf. p. 89), the tongue is normally kept rather retracted 
from the front of the mouth and curled up at the tip; this 
basis of articulation produces, to our ears, an etfect of E 
over-all backing of every sound. ; 

' So far we have said nothing concerning orthography, be- 
cause the conventional spelling of any language, no matter ~ 
how useful and important it may be in practical matters, is 
not part of the essential structure of the language. The 


main difficulty which faces us speakers of English as a 
result of our orthographical habits is that we are so ac- 
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customed to a considerable degree of irregularity in spell- 
ing, i.e. to a looseness in “fit” (correspondence) between 
sounds and letters, that we are thereby rendered unable to 
grasp a situation in which the fit is tighter. In Spanish, 
German, Italian, and many other orthographies, the fit 
between pronunciation and spelling is so close that, in 


general, the question “How do you spell it?” almost never _ 


arises, If one known how to pronounce a word in (say) 
German, one normally knows also how to spell it, and vice- 
versa. In the orthographies of the languages mentioned, 
the principles of spelling are, by and large, quite simple, 
so that any normal speaker learns the complete spelling- 
systent by the end of the second grade (in fact, failure to 
` grasp the basis of the orthography by that stage is vir- 


-tually prima facie evidence of subnormal mentality in Ger- pri 


A many, Italy, eto.). For us, as native readers and writers of 


English, such a situation is-even more incomprehensible i 
because, in our elementary schooling, we are not normally ` 


taught to listen carefully to the way words are spoken, in 

. order to predict speiling on the basis of pronunciation. We 
must therefore make an especial effort to keep our ears 

. open and to perceive the basis on which sounds and spell- 

... ing ate correlated in the target-language, so that we can 
. . leat to spell automatically. Note that this involves, not 
the effort of visual memory to which we have been condi- 


~~ tloned in the English-writing world, but a different kind of > 
effort, first to get our pronunciation-habits in the target- xu 
... language accurate, and then to discover what these habits — 
"^s e imply with regard to its conventional orthography. If we 


(ur .do not do this, we are condemned to flounder endlessly 


... language. | 
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Chapter 15. Forms 


The inflectional structure of English is, in some respects, 
quite simple, or at least not as complex as that of many 
European and non-European languages. As a result, speak- 
ers of English are often taken aback when they come up 
against the multiplicity of forms of, say, Latin, German, or 
Russian. Matters are complicated by the fact that our 
gtammar-books use terms and furnish analyses of English 
structure which are far from accurate, and which, there- 
fore, do not furnish us an adequate basis for comparing the 
functioning of the target-languape with that of English. 
‘We must realize, also, that many English forms which 
seem to be parallel to those of other languages in their 
'Structure turn out to be quite different in their meaning. 

The categories which appear in the inflection of English 
are relatively few: number (singular and plural) in nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs; tense in verbs; and case only in pro- 
nouns. Even the two numbers are not wholly what they 
seem: in English, the singular refers, normally, to only 
one of whatever is referred to, but the so-called "plural" is 
simply not limited to one. It usually refers to more than 
one, but on occasion is a convenient way of referring to 
“either one or more than one” (as when a telephone-opera- 
tor says, after ringing a long time, "They don't answer"). 
We have no separate way, in English, of referring to an 
unspecified actor, except for the rather learnéd use of one 
(as in Where can one get tickets for the opera?) ; hence 
we use they as one of our various forms for an indefinite 
actor-reference of this type (How do they say it in Chi- 
nese?), Our other forms for such indefinite actor-reference 


.are we (We don’t eat spinach for breakfast) and you 


(normally unstressed, [jo], as in What do you do in a case 


. like that?). Our pronouns have distinctions of case, e.g. 


I versus me, he versus him, she versus her, they versus 
them; but, although the grammar-books tells us that 
English nouns have a case-system (possessive man’s versus 


 Ron-possessive man), the possessive suffix written -’s is not 
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really a case-ending.’® This is why we are not really pre- 
pared, by the structure of our own language, to deal with 
extensive variation in the case-forms of nouns and adjec- 
tives, such as we find in Latin, Ancient Greek, Russian, ot 
German. 
In verbs, likewise, variation in form is much less ex- 
tensive In English than in many other languages, and we 
: must be prepared to find a great many separate inflectlonal 
verb-forms to express what we normally refer to by com- 
binations of PRONOUN -+- VERB or of VERBAL AUXILIARY 
++ MAIN VERB. The existence of individually differentiated 
- vérb-forms referring to different persons and numbers 1s 
so usual in most European languages that English is rather 
unusual in not having them.?? The closest we have in 
English to a set of inflectional forms in a verb-tense is the 


present of be: 
|. Person Singular Plural 
Ist am 
2nd art are 
3rd is 


Since thou art is by now archaic, and in present-day usage 
you are is both singular and plural in meaning, such sym- 
metry as remains in this paradigm has been even further 
reduced. : 
In this connection, we must make a sharper distinction 
between single forms and phrases (ie. combinations of 


forms) than is usually done in discussing the structure of 20 


Ge _ English and other languages. Most grammar-books refer, 


particularly when taking up the structure of the English . . | 


- : Vèrb, to both single forms like ate and phrases like has 
In technical terms, the English possessive suffix is a bound 


form, not on the inflectional, but on the phrasal level, as shown by - ; 


the wide-spread occurrence of such possessive phrases as the man - 
e GE e ang you about yesterday's daughter. Cf. Hall, 1964a, 
ter 22. , i 
Su English had much larger inflectional sets of noun-forms - 
with case-endings and verb-forms with person- and number-endlngs, ` 
but these distinctions have almost all been lost ip the thousand 
years since King Alfred's time. 
Q 
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' eaten as "tenses," although there is a fundamental differ- - 
ence between them, Even if we wish to retain the term 

. “tenses” for both ate and Aas eaten, it is best to refer to 
- the former as a simple tense (the past) and the latter as a 
compound tense, since it consists of two forms, a main 

verb in one form or another (in this case the past partici- 

le) and an auxiliary liké have. It is definitely preferable, 

`. however, to avoid entirely the term tense as applied to a 
construction like has eaten, since it is not a single form but 
a phrase. Consideration of simple tense-forms like ate 
belongs in our treatment of inflectional structure; the verb- 
phrases like have eaten and also is eating, will eat, might 

. eat, is eaten, gets eaten, might have eaten, might have 
gotten eaten, might have been getting eaten, etc., all belong 

under phrase-structure. This distinction will help the learn- 
. et to avoid making false identifications between the struc- 

ture of the target-language and English, and the confusions 

and errors in the target-language that can arise as a result. 
English verbs have only two simple tenses: the past 

(ate, went, worked) and the non-past (eats, goes, works). 

The usual term, present, for the non-past, is not very 
good, because it misrepresents the time-reference of this 

tense quite badly: a non-past tense-form can refer, not 

only to the present (Now I eat spaghetti whenever 1 want 

to) but also to the future (Tomorrow we leave for Chi- 

cago) and to the past (/ get up at seven yesterday, see, 

and 1 have my breakfast , . . , in the so-called historical 

= present). The difference between these two tenses, in 

- English, is that the past refers exclusively to action that 

has taken place before the present, whereas the non-past 

is not thus restricted in its time-reference. Furthermore, 

.. the "present-tense" reference of the non-past is usually, 
.mot to something going on right at the very moment of 
speaking (which is normally indicated by a present pro- 
gressive phrase such as /r eatíng), but to something usual 

or habitual: J eat (whenever I feel like it). In othe? lan- 
guages, the simple tenses may be considerably more. 

^ fumerous than in English, and may have quite different 
--. time-reference: e.g. Latin, with its true past, present, and 
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future tenses, such as pugndbam “I was fighting”, pugno 
"I am fighting”, and pugndbo “I shall be fighting”. 

: The total variation of English verbs is restricted to five?! 
different forms: the simple or basic form (do), the third 
person singular non-past (does), the past (did), the past 
patticiple (done), and the form that has -ing suffixed to it 
(doing). (For this form cf. fcot-note 24, p. 103.) The 
E English verb that has more forms than these is be, 
with a greater variety both in the non-past (am, is, are) 
and in the past (was, were). Our modal auxiliaries have 
less forms, since they have, in normal usage, only one form 
in the non-past: e.g. can, may, might, will, shall, would. 
The tense-relationships among the modal auxiliaries have 
by now become quite obscured, and are obvious only when 
these forms are used in dependent clauses; compare He 
says I may go with He said | might go. In other contexts, 
the tense-reference of the English modals is likely to be 
much less clear than that of their equivalents in other lan- 
guages, and we must be sure of what we mean in English 


before we try to equate it with a form of the target-lan- ` 


guage, Thus, he would eat may mean “there is a possibility 
that he might eat” (He would eat a square meal if he had 
enough money), in which case it would correspond to. a 
Romance conditional, such as French il mangerait, or to a 


German phrase consisting of the past subjunctive of 


werden -|- INFINITIVE: er würde essen. It may mean "he 

used to eat" (He would eat a square meal every day), 

|... Which is the equivalent of a Romance imperfect, like 

<:> -French il mangeait, or the German past, er aß. With em- 

-..  phatic sttess on both subject and verb, it can mean “he is ` 

just the kind of person who could be depended on to do. 
i- the action referred to [especially if it is undesirable}”: Hé 
5. .WÓuld eat all the cabbage and leave none for any-one else. 

Our English adjectives are not variable in form on the . 
inflectional level, and hence we have to pay especial at- 

«>> tention to changes in the form of adjectives in many other 

. "languages. In English, grammatical gender is manifested 


"Seven, if one includes the archaic second person singular forms 
In the non-past (dost) and past (didst). — yg 
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1 (according to traditional analysis) in pronouns,?? and only 
‘covertly (that is, without morphological variation) in 
.'. founs and not at all in adjectives. In other Indo-European 
languages, we may find as many as three grammatical 
`- genders (the traditional masculine, feminine, and neuter), 
.and in some non-Indo-European tongues (such as the 
Bantu languages of central Africa) there are up to twenty 
grammatical genders, requiring variation In the form, not 
on!y of nouns and adjectives, but also of verbs, English. 
adjectives do vary in form, In the comparative and supet- 
lative (bright, brighter, brightest), but this variation is on 
the level of word-formation rather than of inflection. This 
type of formation is present in other Germanic languages, 
e.g. German (as in hell "bright", heller "brighter", hellst- 
-"brightest") but has very largely been replaced in the 
Romance languages by phrases formed with adverbs mean- 
ing “more”, exemplified in French sage “wise”, plus sage 
“wiser”, le plus sage “[the] wisest”. 

The word-formation-patterns of English are quite similar 
to those of other European languages so far as derivation 
by means of prefixes and suffixes is concerned, and the 
learner is not likely to be greatly troubled by differences 
in this section of structure. One of the major characteristics 
of present-day English, however, is its extreme facility in 
forming compounds of various types, especially NOUN + 
NOUN, as in text-book, house-boat, type-writer, This pro- - 
pensity of speakers of English is masked to a considerable 
extent by our typographical style, which in modern usage 
is tending ever more away from the indication of such 

<. compounding, especially through hyphenation.?? In conse- 
..quence, we often fail to recognize the existence and nature 
` of such compounds, particularly when working from a 
‘written or printed text in English; there is a marked dif- 


deo 


oe _ ference between, say, a séund system “a system which is s 


sound” (== French un systéme valide) and a sóund-system 
-a system of sounds” (= French un système de sons). 
These English compounds are marked by the fact that they 
Bs q Si is quite doubtful whether this ‘traditional analysis, as applied 


to English, is at all valid; cf. Hall, 195 
Q “Fora protest against this trend, ef. Hall, 1964b. 
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` base only one full stress, with the originally full stress of 


one of the two elements reduced to intermediate stress, as 
In téxt-bdok ['tekst,buk] (full followed by intermediate), 
or in óver-cóme [,ovar'kam} (intermediate followed by 
full). Sometimes there are three or four elements in such 


. à compound, as in rights workers murder trial ['raits, 
. Watkorz mardor,tralal]. 


English has very few forms, on elther the inflectional 


_.. Of the derivational level, which have variants depending 
^. Of the nature of the sounds or the forms which follow 


them. About the only instance of this type in English mor- 


. phology is the indefinite article, with its variation from a 


(before consonant, as in a book) to an (before vowel, 
as In an apple). This variation is shown in our writing- 
system, so that it causes us no trouble; but it leaves us 
unprepared to deal with situations in which there are 
Variations in form that are not shown in spelling (as Is 


extensively the case in French). Extra attentlon is neces- 


sary, therefore, to catch onto a “Now you hear it, now you 
don't" type of variation like that between French [&] "'a, 


SE? one” (before consonants, as in [Ggarsó] "a boy") and 
[&n] (before vowels, as in (ónarbr) "a tree"), both 


3 spelled un: un garçon, un arbre, 


© What English lacks in complicated structure of Inflec- 


Chapter 16. Syntax 
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Së tional forms, it makes up for in syntax, The phrases and 


clauses of English manifest a great variety and subtlety of 


distinctions, so that the speaker of English must expect to. S 
find other languages conveying these meanings in (often) |. 


ion quite different ways. E 
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... . Our entire syntactic structure, in both clauses and ^^^ 
- phrases, depends very largely on fixed word-order. Our 


© c declarative clause-structure involves the order SUB- 


EH PROM OLD HABITS  . 
Age of English heats 


` the way he immedi 

i ei tels. Zant Thus; in The koobs jlormed the ` 

Min y it Is the word-order that tells us what performed ` 
the action (the. koóbs, whatever they are), what the ac» 
tlon was (glorming), and what was on the recelving end 
t the action (the squags, whatever a squag may. be), 
tare itis indeed wien (as at the beginning of this sentence) 
än clement of the senterice, other than an adverblal modi- ` 
fet, is out of its normal place. At the opposite extreme Is 
thè situation in, PA Latin, wheré word-otdet i$ quite 
es (ct, 'Apperid A.1). The speaker of English must, 
therefore, be espécially alive to differences in what | 
conveyed by word-order, and the material he usés should 
emphasize such differences, For this reason, elementary 
Latia grammars which purposely adapt their fabricated ` 
Latin to the structure of English (limiting, say, thelr sen- ` 
tences to thè SUBJECT ++ VERR.+ OBJECT order, as in: 
Agricola amat puellam "The farmer loves the girl”), are, 
ln catéring to the learners. syntactic structure, not doing - 
their users any good, On the contrary, they are making it ` 


harder for the learners to understand the real nature of 


Latin syntax, by masking it with a false accommodation 
to that of English. 2? 
; In other instances, our fixed English word-order cone’ : 
TM with a word-order in the target-language which, al- — 
though equally fixed, is different, Here, too, the English 
speaker will have to break loose from his established habits - 
in order to acquire other automatisms. In German, for in- 
Stance, the inversion of subject and verb takes place auto 
‘ically whenever a dependent element of a declar 
htence Je In the first position: e.g. Heute: arbelte 
tht "Today work we not”, as opposed to-Wir. arbeiter 
"We're not working today"; Speakers of Engl 
9 say, wrongly, something like *Heute w 
ten nicht, on the model of English. “Today we're’ 
’, Also in German, the verb of a dependent 
atically goes. to the end, as a concomita 
embedding process: Er ist. Leet 
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as come”, but Ich welp nicht, ob er. gekommen ist "I 

kriow, whether he has come"; here, too, spéakers 
English must avoid inaccurate direct. translations like | 
léh weih nicht; ob er ist gekommen. Nor can the speaker 





















Dalish expect the negative and interrogative transfor. ` 
lons of English, using the auxillary do, to cortesporid 
1086 of other languages: he cannot construct a French | 

ee like *Falt-ll travailler? on the model of Does he 


P, here the normal French construction would be 











Wc “Works bo? > o n 
bably the most complicated type of phrase in English 

the expansion of the single verb by means of auxiliarie 
d odiing elements, Our verb-phrases consist of three 
yers: expanslons with one or more auxillaries; with on 
-tW objects (noun or pronoun); and with “adverbial” 
modifiers of various types. The auxillarlés have to come in 
Speclfió order: first be or get with past Beta A p 
with t 















slve meaning (he Is [or gets] murdered); then be wit 

-ing-form*t making a "progressive" phrase (Ae is murde 
ing; he is being murdered; he is. getting murdered); th 
have with the past participle, making a “perfect” phrase 
(he has; murdered; he has been murdering: he. has. been 
murdered; he has been getting murdered); then a modal 

























duxiliary (he may murder; he may be murdered; he may 

e getting murdered; he may have been getting murdered), 
In other languages, to many of these types of verb-phrases 
constructed with auxiliaries there may correspond, not 
similar phrases, but simple enges, Ju be Romance la 
. the formation with. would, indicating somethl: 
ight happen under given conditions, finds its co 













ondence in the "conditional" tense, é.g. Spanish hari 
an farebbe, French il feralt “he would do 
uly that our future "tense" Is not really a te 
ense of being a single verb-form), but 
better term to refer to vetb-forms like e 
an any of the traditional terms like prese/ij 
dive; these latter terms emphasize one 
er, Whereas aclually the -Ing-form ot. 
rm whlch can have à num i 
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i sing ‘of an auxillary (will or shall, usually reduced 2 
ust to Ul); here, also, we find in many languages a simple 
nse, às in Spanish bord, Italian fard, French il fera “he ` 
1 deit, Tn Latin, the passive is also a sibgle form, as in - 
- aniaiur he is lov ed"; and to our perfect phrase with have — 
-+ PAST. PARTICIPLE, there corresponds in Latin a single ` 
fotm, the perfective. The Latin perfective, however, has a- 
quite different meaning from our perfect phrase (et, be, 
- low), although it is often translated with an English pet- 
fect, as in dix? “I have spoken [= I'm through speaking, E 
i've finished speaking, that's all I have to say] 

~The meanings of our verb-phrases are by no means al- 
ways the same as those to which they are, by our ttadi- 
+ tlonal grammars, equated In other languages, The so-called 
“progressive” phrase (he is working) is out normal way 






































the Romance languages, e.g. Spanish: trabajo, Italian la- 
.. voro, French je travaille "I'm working", and not to the ` 
apparently identical phrases constructed. in Spanish with ` 
estar. “to. be” +- PRESENT PARTICIPLE or in Italian with ` 
-o èssere ‘to be -+ PRESENT PARTICIPLE (as in Spanish estoy 
trabajando, Italian sto lavorando “I'm engaged Io work, 
ing"). Similarly with our so-called "present perfect" ` ` 

-.. phtase, such as he has worked, which refers to action that 
» took place in the past but whose effects last up to or affect | 
-..the present (cf. pp. 97-98). This phrase is not equivalent 
-. to, say, German ich bin gekommen, which is much closer in ` 
meaning to our simple past ‘I came”. 5 
As expansions of any of these types of English verb- ; 
phrases just discussed, we find them combined with one of 
© noun ot pronoun objects: e.g. He saw me; T like her; 

ave the boy a dollar; We gave him a dollar; The 
im chairman. The order of the added elements is, 
















h, normally quite firmly fixed, and, in case th 
bjects, it is thelr order which. tells us thelr fur 
tional meaning: With certain verbs like choose, ii é 


: ario vee are ll repeated in many grammar: ‘ook, are qui 
Qo jid of f ndation; sf; pns 1925. i UL 
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name, nominate, and also call, think, eto. if there aretwo 
ob b objects, the first is the direct object and the second tells the —— 
status which results from the action, e.g. He called ma 
“fool or They named John moderator. With other. verbs, -— 
the first object is always indirect and the second direct, — — 
` It [s often hard for naive speakers of English to tell the 
difference between indirect and direct objects, since there ` — 
Ís no clue in the formal structuré of thè noun or pronoun. 
The difference resides wholly in the meaning conveyed by 
the order of the two objects. A practical test fot à possible. PE 
Indirect object is to try expanding it by prefixing (o... ot- 
Jor... ; M this is possible, then the vijest which can be 
expanded in this way Js an direct object, as in He gave. 
the boy a dollar => He gave io the boy à dollar, ot We fixed . 
the girl a hice. meal — We fixed for the girl a hice meal A ` 




























German, or one of the Romance languages, and will avoid - 
such errors as saying in Spanish *Lo dió un peso instead of 
Le dió un peso "He gave [to] him a peso”. Other lan- 
guages are likely to have different orders, also, for their: 
direct and indirect object elements: e.g. French 1l me l'a. 
donné "He gave it to me", but JI le lul a donné "He gave it - 
to him’. In French, me. "to me" comes before the third. 
person singular masculine direct object pronoun I (— le) 
“4”, but this latter must precede the third person singular 
indirect object. pronoun-form lul; Furthermore, French - 
óbject-elements of this type come before a verb-form if it is. 
not a positive imperative, but after it if it is, as in Donnez 
*-mol “Give it to me”, 
st of the ordinary. adverblal modiflers of. English do. 
> much trouble when compared with thosé found 
nary West European languages, sincé, despite 
ferences in detail, the general structure of this type 
er is much thé same. The greatest. problem. come 
with the English construction VERB + 10 -+ VERB, e.g. l 
want to rest; He told me to leave; The baby started to crys 
Tim trying to concentrate. Out. traditional grammars ` 
English do us a great disservice In this connection by label- 
tuc t all constructions of to * VERB as ër E 


EE 
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cause the infinitive forms of Latin, the. Romanos’ lan- du 
"guages, German, etc., are usuall translated by to + the = 
-simple form of the vetb in Pag sh, e.g. Latin candre “to 
ing", atid monére “to warn, In the fint place, the Latin — 
Romance, German). Infinitive s a separate form, mot- — 
hologically speaking, whereas the so-called “infinitive” 
fi English is à combination of a preposition (to) witha 
“verbal form, and at best might be labelled “infinitive — 
htase", Furthermore, the English infinitive phrase by tio 
means always corresporids to a simple infinitive in other. 
ánguages. In many languages, there are several. different - 
types of construction involving VERB + INFINITIVE, de- 
pending on what verb Is in the main-verb slot: In Spanish, 
for instance, certaln verbs (like querer "to want") are fol: 
“lowed directly by an infinitive, e.g. Quiero comer."I want: 
to eat’; others have to have the preposition a before a. 
E dependent infinitive, e.g. empezar “to begin”, as in Em- 
. plezo.a comer “I begin to eat”; and still others take de 
efore an infinitive in such constructions, as does tratar — 
..'to try" in a sentence like Trato de comer “I'm trying to 
- eat". Here, as in all similar instances, it is hopeless to take 
= the structure of English as a model for what one is to say 
- in the target-language. Only the inner structure of the latter 
ts a guide, but we must be aware of the features of English — 
_that may mislead us through false identifications, such as. 
that of “infinitives” with phrases consisting of to + simple, a 
* verb-form in English. - Wn 
The other great class of phrasal combinations in S 
E ih are those which have nouns as their chief elements 
eads, with various other types of elements ( opel ; 
adjectives) modifying them. We are accustomed in English 
having only the nouns change (showing differences in. 
ber) in such phrases, e.g. sg. the nice girl verius pl. 
Ice girls. Ne must be prepared, though, to. find in- 
Janguages a much more wide-spread ned 
nt between modifying elements and head in noui 
| the modern Romance languages, this agreement 
ist m t itself in grammatical gender as well as num- 
ber: e.g. Spanish el pájaro rojo (m. sg. In all three forms) 
on 3 s urb but la guagua DN. H Ss agreeing with 




















































-o o, o INTERFERENCE FROM OLD HABITS 107 ` 
guagua “bus”) "the red bus", and the plutals of these two ` 
expressions, los pájaros rojos "the red birds" and lás TOME 
-guaguas rojas "the red buses", In such languages as have. ^—— 
' vatlations for case in their nouns and adjectives, the agrees 2 
Ment extends. to case also: thus, in Latin, the phrase iste. ` 
furor. tuus "that madness of yours" (with m. furor “mads =o 
ness” as head) (Cicero, "First Oration Against Catiline") ^ ` 2 
would show the following variations, as compared with ^ 
those of ista avaritia tua “that greed of yours” (whose head 

f. avaritia “greed, avarice”); . PE wt 





nominative 







accusative 


nitive fat. 


ative ("to . 21 


Este furor tuus ` 


: ist furóris tul 


- lstà furóri iuo | 


Istum furórem ` 


tuum 


posed c Em 
Istae avaritiae 


- istam avari- 


ista avaritia... 








Istae avaritiae 
ae 


tiam tuam 





































— isi avaritid | 
dub. 


< Prepositions, in English, occur with eler:nts following - 
«them, known as thelr objects, as in on the table, without. 
~ any excuse, In them, off my hands, before leaving, English 
prepositions are not differentiated according to the choice: 
_,Of Case to follow them, since a pronoun object of à prepo- 
sition is always In the objective case (in them, without me, 
instead of us). Where the target-language has a more com- 
plicated casé-systen., however, the learner máy find th: 
Some prepositions must be followed by one case and other. 
prepositions by another, as an automatic requirement, 
us, in German, such prepositions as bei “by, at", mi 
with”, and von “of; from” must be followed by the dativ 
d others such as durch “through”, filr-“for”, and oh 
Without" must have the accusative, e.g. mit mir "with n 
| mich “without me”. Still other German pr 


ns can take dative or accusative, and the cholce of 
$ the hearer either that no motion is involved (with 
dative), or that motion is involved (with the accusative)! 


. Tc in + DATIVE has the meaning “in”, but in + ACCUSA- ` 


s ablative ("from ee") isto furdre tud 







































108. : ÍNTERFERENCE F PROM OLD HABITS ig se Sas 
- TIVB ls Hato”, as In the contrasting palr in dem Hause “n DE 
thé house”. and ia das Haus “into the house’, ` un 
In the combination of PREPOSITION + VERB-FORM M, thé eS 
choice of vérbal form is automatically determined, in Eag- E 
lish, by the preposition: we use the simple form of the verb äer 
aber (o (6.g. 10 go, to write), but the -ing-form after all = — 
others (e.g. by going, while writing). In other languages, ` 
different constructions occur: in Latin, a gerundive must. 
` be used (eundo "by golog, Ín going"), Whereas ln German. 
| the preposition must be followed by zu before the infinitive 
(ohne zu arbeiten “without working”), and in the Romance 
languages normally thò infinitive is- used after ail preposi- 
tons (e.g. Itallan senza lavorare, French sans: travalller, à 
Spánis sin trabajar “without working”), = e 
Sometimes we find “prepositions” coming afier thelr ob- 
jects, as a spectal type of construction Ia German (eg, 
meiner Meinung nach “according to my opinion”, with i 
nach “after, according to”) but as a regular thing in Hun- 
garian, Hebrew, etc, In instances like these, we speak of 
- postpositions, ot which Hungarian has a score or more, — — 
- ike alatt “underneath [position without motion)”, alé “to > 
underneath", and alól "out from underneath": eg. A ` 
- maeska ül az asztal alatt “The cat is sitting under the table", 
-< A macska megy az asztal alá "The cat goes under the table”, ` 
` and A macska kijön az asztal alól "The cat comes out from nu 
: under the table’, ` : e 
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PART V è Language in Context 






















S Chapter 17. Real Life and Imagination 


i structural aspect of language—sounds, forms, and com- 


“the learner's language must be contrasted with that of the 
.tatget-language in order to minimize the interference of 


x iratum of behavior, relatively uncorrelated with other ^. 
t$ of culture, However, as we pointed out earlier . 


. aré to get the most out of working with any foreign lan- . 
- guege, we must know what sort of situations it is used in 
- and how it mirrors its users’ way of living and thinking. 


- M they apply themselves earnestly and diligently, can in a - 

 telatively short period of time acquire quite an extensive 
ommiand of its language. Once tlie learner has acquired a- 
-certalà minimum essential: knowledge of the. target-lárt- 
guage, every speaker he meets contributes to his further ex- 
e ius in no other way, by acting as informant dur- 


the learner's disposal are opportunities, not only to prac- - 


outlook on life. 
e =. a 109 - 


ERC 


Bn fat, we have been discussing almost wholly the - zu 
.binations of forms—and the way in which the structure of ` le 
the former with the latter. It is possible to discuss line 


stio structure almost “in a vold” in this way, because — 
imán language seems to constitute a largely separate - 


; (d "haptet 8), language derives its meaning and hence its. 
"function in our lives from the situations it is used in. If we ` 





' It is, of course, preferable to both learn and use the 

target-language in a real-life situation from the outset-— = 

in the environment in which its native speakers use it. The =< 
“lucky few who have the time and money at their disposal ` 

-can go and spend one or more years ina foreign land, and; ^ 


the time in which the learner is in contact with him. At 


 tise the language itself, but to share in its speakers’ lives, to: ` c 
- $66 them at work and at play, and to absorb theit particular OIN 





















= LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT: 7 0. 
st of us, however, cannot afford either tinie ot money 
ot süch an ideal language-learning-situation. Everi in thè 
most affluent of societies, thè greet majority of language- 
carners -arè nôt evér going to be able to afford anything 
more than a quick excursion-trip, Under these citeum.- 
tances, we must use our imaginations as actively as pos-- 
ible, to substitute for the real-life experience which is, 
ther temporarily or permanently, beyond our reach, We 
tnust learn to use and Interpret every tepresentation of th 
lite of the foreign country thet we can obtain. Most modetü | 
text-books supply this need with all kinds of pictures, usu- 
ally of the countiy where the target-language is spoken, 
howing cathedrals, churches, palaces, cities, restaurants 
afés, trains, peasants’ houses, the peasants themselves id. 
colorful costumes, and a host of other interest-catching: 
and -holding items. By and large, such Illustrations ate: 

ery helpful, except when they over-emphasize what is. 
- archale or quaint at the expense of a complete view of ` 
modern living, or when the publisher tries to substitute 
\ slick photography for. real merit in the text itself, — ^ 
Discussions of tho foreign culture, written in English, .. 
are also helpful, particularly at the early stages of language- ——- 
. leaming, when the student has not yet acquired a sufficient `- 
- command of the language to read even elementary exposil- — 
tory prose. Yet there is a grave danget inherent in any dis- -> 
-.cussion-—written or oral—carrled on in the learner's ` 
language about the target-language, whether it Involves — 
- linguistic structure, culture, literature, art, music, or any — — 
other topic. Any such use of the learner’s language beyond- 
the minimum strictly necessary for immediate practical 
urposes (0.8. grammatical analysis) simply distracts his 
tténdon from the main object, the acquisition of th 
arget-language itself. On the whole, it is better to avol 































































ything more than the most rudimentary comments on 
foreign culture while acquiring the basic elements o 
‘language. Such comments should be introduced pri 
tharily to avold misunderstandings, e.g. when the word bi 
troduced: £0 a8 to enlighten the learner (as well as 
id complaints from outraged Prohibitionists), it is 
d Idea to explain in a foot-note that, in Italy, a bar 


































` LANGUAGOB IN CONTEXT iuo o 
. primarily a coffee-stand, whereas in Sweden it is a cafeterla, — ` 
As soon as the learner has gotten far enough along ín 
the foreign language to have a firm command of its pho- 
“nology and at least some fundamental morphological and 
-Syntactical features, he should start reading selected pass 
Sages in the target-language, His reading will be, under 
the normal circumstances of language-learning, his chief 
ource of knowledge concerning tho foreign culture, and 
: as such it is a highly important aspect of the entire learning- ` 
-process. It is often asserted by superficial critics of the. 
‘linguistic approach” to language-learning that, because it- 
fesses an oral-áuditoty basis at the out-set, it is inherently. 
ostile to reading and opposed to all cultural aims, Leaving ` 
iside for the moment any debates over thé narrow and. 
road meanings of "culture", we fnay safely say that an 
































uch criticism Is quite ill founded, The oral-auditory ap- 
roach does riot in any way disregard reading, nor does it” 
liminate it from the total process of language-learning. It. 
loés, however, emphasize the necessity of.a sound basi 
or: reading-ability, built up. in a. prior command of the | 
phonology aad grammar of the target-language, so’ that. 
_ when the learner comes to read, he can go ahead at an ` 
* accelerated pace, with at least something of the same basis. 
"fot his reading that a native speaker has. This necessity - 
_ Was recognized by the original proponents of the "reading- 
. approach";?*- but their followers, with less understanding - 
of the nature of language, used the emphasis on "rapid. 
_ reading” simply as an excuse SEN any prior train- 
ng in the fundamentals of hearing and speaking. =: 
he point at which reading should begin will inevitably ` 
t according to the náture of the orthographlo systets - 
rmally used with the target-langu ge H its conventio 








pelling is straight-forward and wholly (or hearly wholly) 
honemically based, reading can start very soon indeed, 


fter the first twenty-five or thirty contact-hours; su 
early start may be made with languages like Germat, ` 
Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, or Finnish. If, however, the. 
‘onventional spelling is. more dificult (either because th 















































LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT 


between sounds and letters is quite (nipértedt, as ia 
éhch or English orthográj hy, or because the characters ^ - 
j different from ours, as with Russian or Hindi), the start” 
-ot reading had better be postponed untli (say) forty of < 
^ fifty contact-hours have been spent on mastering the. lan- 
pa ge itself. If the orthography is very difficult and shows 
le or.no correlation with the langage as spoken (e.g. 
Chinese or Japanese), extensive reading will have to await. 
extensive familiarity with the language (even though some 
start may be made on using the writing-system at a Tela- 
tively early stage), ` ` S 
in music, the selections chosen for reading should be 
carefully graded, especlally at the outset. Nothing is. 
gained by plunging into a morass of difficulties at the very. 
start, a difficult play by Corneille or a long poem by Goethe - 
for example, simply because of the literary merit of theso - 
authors, any more than a beginner on the violin is ben 
fitted by. starting on the Brahms concerto. For the more 
familiar languages, graded readers have been developed: 
: which can be used for introducing techniques of rapid read-. ` 
< ing. Such graded texts are very helpful, provided a certain. © 
amount of care is exercised in their use. The learner should < 
not take too much time over any given assignment, because = 
~ otherwise his interest flags and boredom sets in very soon, 
To preserve simplicity, some readers keep their intellectual. 
level lower than necessary. For a time in the 1930's, it — 
used to be thought that the vocabulary of elementary for- 
elgn-language readers ought to be strictly limited; exten- ` 
Sive word-counts and frequency-lists were. prepated, and o 
some. authors of graded readers prided themselves on — 
restricting the number of words they used. By now, it has 
n realized that, although too much vocabulary should 
not be piled on, it is also harmful to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and keep the learner back in his acquisition. of new 
cabulary. Cognates (e.g. English constitution = French 
cài stitution, Spanish. constitución, Italian- costituzione) 
ant be used extensively to expand the elementary reading-. 
ocabulary, and the learner should be encouraged to Bu 
at the meaning of words from their contexts. . : 
o This matter et. SES) has. been the. cause of reat 
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. LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT 113 
misapprehensions on the part of language-teachers. Tak- 
ing their cue from other types of subject-matter, such as 
 histoty (the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
1776, not 1775 of 1777) and chemistry (it makes a dif- 
ference what elements make up a molecule—a mistake 
may even result in your getting blown up!), teachers of 
foreign languages have considered absolute and immediate 
-= accuracy of understanding and translation as an Ideal to ` > 
` be sought for from the beginning of one’s work on a lan- 
- guage. This attitude has resulted in the learner's belig 
. .. held to exact and complete translations, thereby slowing 
... down his rate of learning and, often, killing his interest, 
... Heretical though it may seem to say so, word-for-word ac- = 
curacy in translation is not only unessential, it is, especially — 
|. at the early stages of reading, harmful to progress and — ^. 
. . maintenance of interest. What a learner needs is, not to get. — 
.. dictionary-correct translations, but to find out, in any ~ 
given passage which he does not fully understand, how to. ET 
. make an intelligent guess and then proceed as fast as ` 
possible to the next passage. After all, we conduct most of. Ka 
.. eur ordinary living on the basis of intelligent guesses (in- ` 
-cluding the interpretation of unfamiliar words in our na- — 
tive language), and we need to learn to do like-wise in à 
- foreign language. ; = 
TT The way to learn how to guess intelligently as to the ` 
-... meaning of à new word is to note the context in which it 
; ,, OCcurs, get as much as possible about the word's meaning 
out of that context, store the item in one's memory fot. 
-< -= future attention, be on the look-out for further occurrences, |... 
— and narrow down the meaning through careful observance — 
_ of its context whenever it is met on later occasions, on ` 
- its meaning has finally been delimited. In a certain Hún- 
-garlan novel (4 Budapesti Kaland = "The Budapest Ad- ^. 
. Venture", by F. Kérmendi), the word haldnték occurs 
three times, on the basis of which its meaning can be suc- = 
—.eessively narrowed down and determined: xf 
2o d. Towards the beginning of the story, the hero is re- o 
. turning from the Italian front in 1916, and is very weary; — 
` his haldnték hurts. Obviously it is some part of the body; ` 
© ~ can eliminate from consideration those parts of the - 
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Mc - LANQUAOR IN CONTEXT ` Sow 
UE y d'Aan names one already knows (os. D “head ij 
t "had", láb “leg, foot”): Ken 
In the middle of thé story, somie-one Is: very sut- oe 
bif , and claps his hand to his haldniék. This restricts. 
_the word to some part of the body which is easily reached ` 
“the hand and which one usually strikes in expressing 
surprise: probably part of the head (cheek? temple? fore- : 
ad?), but possibly part of the chest or leg ` p 
A the end, the hero commits suicide, by cocking a 
oaded revolver and putting it to his right Aaldnték, The - 
meaning i$ now obvious and there is no need of looking it 
up: inadictionaty. — Ce 
Advantages of this approach to tearning’ the meaning of s 
new We words are: (1) It follows the normal way in which ` 
anybody finds out the significance of an unfamiliar phe- 
RES (linguistic or other); (2) It fixes tho word's 
meaning very: firmly in mind, far more so than if the 
learner had simply gone to a dictionary, looked it up, said ` 
to himself, “Oh, yes, that’s what it means"—and forgotten ` 
-*it as soon as his attention was occupied with another word. ` 
Of course, one has to use one’s brain in remembering a - 
~ constantly changing batch of semi-familiar items, and one — 
"has to be alert to observe new. occurrences and any light —. 
they. may cast on meaning. Making one’s own dictionary... 
-= as one goes along is a helpful device: 3 x 5 cards (not slips : — 
: of paper, which flutter away easily and do not stand up- => 
<- tight) in a box, arranged alphabetically, are useful to write 
- words and thelr meanings on; the work of writing them ` 
- down and arranging them alphabetically helps to fix them - 
in one’s memory. On the other hand, scribbling Englis 
anslatlons between the lines in a foreign-language text is ` 
worse than useless; such jottings prové undecipherable 
when needed for later use (e.g. translating in class) and. 
circult any effective learning-process.- The learner. 
| read as widely as possible, and should go ahead às. 
as he can, even when this involves leaving a half 
rstood passage behind, to be returned to latet, bringin 
e insights of further experience in the language. —— 
e , Songs, proverbs, short poems, and games are much. 
te. Me used in Some ase than In oth 
ERIC" 
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LESS LANGUAGE R IN CONTET. ug : 
é been more ot less traditional [n German, but 
e f the Romance languages have tended to. look 
down of. them as unintellectual and fit only for use in- 
tietitary schools, In fact, however, the; ei ate £e ule helpt SE 
| ge dee, ‘The mentorlzation involved u Ta 
ald in building up, inside the. léatner's head, a stock. SEH E 
anguage-patterns. Poetry, If nd 
Wadays there {s ed qu t n y on Ot Poet 
n any language e large numberof diction-rêco. 
DK ee Ski helps to gras; the prosodio systeti c 
e langüs and songs always bear some relatlon to | 
tional patterns, Games are perhaps more. M 
Intermediate. level; “when the learners already hi 
dn stock of structural. patterns and vocab! 
$ gamës for extending these KAS M 
rary: matérlal; provided In structu abe Pp ` 
abulaty are simple enough, can bé Introd 
ery. early. EEN there E decken. no pel y E 
ne's réading to semánti AT thin of empty material, How 
ver, at the elementary and intermediate levels, the 
finction ‘of literary readings Is to introduce the learner 
Special characteristics 0 of the varlety of the: pis) 
d iq more or less formal, beiletristio writing. In every. 
éolture, Hon-lterate as well as literate, there is a Seen 
tylo: T literary productions, differing in one respect. 
inother from. every-day speech, though based on this latte 
if we ate to get the most out of a foreign lite: 
particular attention to the type ct lan. u 
| Written, before we can take: oe artiste 
, the linguistic form): f 


ber dte contact. shouts m 
ts only six sementere Ó 
Mui ate 





riditioned by ture of thé hümár 
id heining Appa als, Wit ibe poll : 
P j EN ar y iniposes Va SE eact 
des " ia Ai b (up t and o? 
A 
ed. oak within the. limits d'So e He 


Berg ZS 


b SC the individual speakei rk 
i | ZS €o ana writes lived DV i 
D S ae bat ite and, Gr own € o 
M bees his choice xs free: 
; mir eta inp ipe. 
M is worth seel hé a 
ignore. the UNIS ons and move a 
Weih teal Ses i the only choles he (e. ‘And that 
a skill of great ‘yale 


he. ultimate. values to. m derived fro. ‘studying | 
literature of à fore language ere both belletristio an 
cultural. Literai ues, taken in and for themselves, : 
telative and di sult to pin down, They inevitably. van, 
t only from one culture to another, but from one sotl 
“to another (what is elegant literature for one group, 
sentimental novels about doctors’ and nurses, may be 
idered cheap and vulgar by anothér group) and fr 
Individual to another—in fact, they car vaty fot 
$a ¢ individual according to his age and even his passing 
hood. Aesthetic values do exist, however, and constitute 
important patt of literary. stüdy, even though the) 
tom being absolute or, in the last analysis, teachab: 
an objective plane. Of fully as much Importance. as the 
ithetics of literaty study, however, are Its cultural 
ations: the Insight which the reader gains in a "diffe 
way of life from his own. He learns that, along Pn 
er language and semantic orientation towards 
d, there always goes another psychology and 
d norms for" behavior. The "normal" behavior t, 
Rodrigue and Chimène in: Comellle's Le Cid (1 
he two aré set against each other by Rodrig 
d d father in à duel. ib een hot 












































e LANQUAOB IN CONTEXT — 1i. 
ife {s one of the best channels through which to convey 
6 principle of cultural relativity—the fact that, in human — 
etles throughout the world, behavior is not and must 
t be expected to bé the sanie, but is, in each community, 
egulated by Its own internal principles, = 0 
-To date wo havé not discussed translation, either from ` 
tget-language to the learner's language or vice-versa. 
customary to Insist on teanslatlon-exercises from the: 
Cry out-set ol most elementary language-courses, putting 
mple (and often simple-minded) sentences from each 
riguage Into the other. At that level, such work is useful ^ 
y a$ an exercise in penmanship and spelling. By and 
age iet better to. postpone detailed work in translation 
un 





































ril thé learner ls at à stage where he can benefit by the 
analy 





lytical. work of equating a construction, à word, an. 
m Jn one language With; something different in an- 
nd he:cannot be said to have reached this stage. 
has considerably more than a nodding acquaint. 
with the ‘structure and vocabulary of the target-lan- 
At the intermediate level, the learner can practise. 
islating from the target-language into his own, wit 
icular. atténtlon’ to accürate rendering of structur 
ence: des of meaning, euch as that between, 
entuell "perhaps, possibly" and English: 
ually “in the long run, ultimately”, Translation in the 
direction can come soon afterwards, but at first : 
bated on 












, material of the target-language which 


ot à 


arnér has alréady covered. (i.e. without introdu 
ir constructions or words). Only at the advatice 
à thë learner proceed to taking a litetary work 












OWN language and translating it carefully into the targe 
age (a very difficult, but very rewarding task), a 
entually and ag the last stage in his approach te 
üguagé, writing compositions of his own. 
6 Is little likelihood that the ordinary lan 
I become another Joseph: Conrad; but there 
al circumstances, no reason why. we sho 


without saying that, at the adv 
tary and intermediate levels, 





y. 












































ANOUAGB IN CONTEXT 0 
ork should be carried on in the target-language às 

ich a3 possible, Even grammatical explanations, which — 
at the elementary level it is a waste of time to give in the ` 
farget-language (how can we expect any-one to under. . 
stand ah analysis of a language given in the very language 
hich he does not yet-know and is trylng to get started — 


in?), can be transferred ‘to the foreign language at the 
Intermediate level. For literary work, our ultimate alm Is 
fot the learner to acquire as much as possible of the same 
out-look and understanding that the modern native speaker. - 
has—coupled with the further Archimedio perspective that. 
. Me non-native speakér may derive through approaching : 
the works from a different cultural and linguistic perspec: 
tive. This een best be done by having, as teacher or guide 
in this type of study, only some-one who has a really thot- 
ough native or quási-native command of the target-lan- 
.:guage, and by discussing it in that language, with only as. 
; much reference to the learner's language as is necessary to- 
. clear up any difficulties. s CM S EVE 
CI REFERENCES IM 
E a and literature: Hall, 1964a, Chapter 69; Hockett,. ` 

Chapter 63. Ego "yat 


— 


- Chapter 18, Audio-Visual Aids, Realia, and Activities : : 


— o. Mtis possible to acquire an excellent command of a for, 
^. eign language, simply by practising as hard as possible on. 
all aspects of its manifestations, in the usage of a native - 

.. Speaker and in written texts, and by using one's imagina- - 

. Won to visualize what one is talking and reading about. ` 
- Naturally, however, the imagination .can frequently. go 
-- wrong, simply through lack of sufficient information, as lh. - 
.. the case of the small-town American girl who, on reading — 
of the mobs throwing up street-barricades during the 








. French Revolution, asked "But why didn't they just run 
_ around through the back yards?" It is best to supplement 
1 connate gained through language-channels by as 
























` 00 s s SLANGUAGB IN CONTEXT —— 119 
hüch further materia] as possible, (o Increase the accuracy 
ot one's auditory datà and to utilize other senses, particu. 

ly that of sight, for acquiring back-ground knowledge. 
Before the development of recording devices, if no native ` 
peakér of the target-language was available, deseri ong ` 
(mote or less accurate) of its pronunciation wete al that. 
i learner had to go on, Even with earlier recording tech- 
alques (e.g. .78—-r.p.m. records), considerable effort was 
nade, especially by various. commercial undertakings, to. 
provide material for direct listening and imitation. Since: 
the Second World War, 33-r.p.m. records and especlally 
apes have made such material widely and cheaply accessi- 
ble; most modern text-books have tapes, records, or both. 
avallable‘for use with them, Nowadays, there Is no excu 
lot. the physical absence of a native speaker being used to. 
UNY neglect or opposition to the oral-auditory approach 
































hine, at any time that he or she hes free; in this way, the. 
amet is not tied down to any kind of schedule, ‘In’ the. 
ool-context, the use of such materials has also bee 
widely institutionalized 1n the language-laboratory. In th 
aboràtory, a large number of learners can be accommk 
lated at the same time; given a complicated enough in 
tallation, a number of different languages and of differei 
evels within each language can be serviced; and the con 
the work Is directly subject to control by those 

harge of the courses, It properly planned, a laboratory is 
very helpful adjunct to. any language-program, on an 
evel from junior high-school through college. If misused, 
wever, it can be- nothing but a waste of money and, 1 













































t, can do harm rather than good, 7 
.. "The main function of the language-laboratory is to tak 
Over those aspects of the drill-work which are repetitive 
cal, and do. not absolutely require the presence « 















live speaker, thus sparing the time and energy of this. 
atter for more essential work. Ordinarily, if a native o 









 quasi-native speaker is available, the learners’ first con 
~ with each new batch of basic sentences or review-dialogues | 





NOUAOB IN CONTEXT = 
ugh direct (mitatlon of the drill-inester ta 
his is désttable because (1) not even the best 
pe-tecording hás yet achieved completely faithful rep 
uctlon of every finest detall of sound és heard first-han 
hurmán ear; (2) even If this were the case, there aré 
‘observed ditectly—how the drlll-master holds the 
auscles of hls or her face, the movements he ot she makes 
vith the hand and the rest of the body, the gestures that 
ccompany speech, and so forth; and (3) most important 
-of all, a machine cannot réact to the learners’ behavlor, 


- any language-laboratory is a device permitting the super- 
. visor to listen in on the work that any student is doing, so 

as to Sheek up on its quality and, if necessary, to interrupt 
4 ct the mistakes before they become ingralned in 


_ béen sald, while both the voice from the tape and the leatn- : 
. er's imitation are being recorded ou another track; the - 
"learner then plays back this last-mentioned - recording, 
“which, in theory, permits him of her to see how good (or ` 


- poor): the imitation has been. According to some, this - 
self-observation should produce an. awareness of the 
‘mistakes that the learner is making, and a desire to Im: 
_ prove. According to others, this kind of awareness is diffi - 

ult, it not Impossible, to achieve at the initial stages, and - 


“use of such ‘a self-recording device fs wasteful (if not. 
actively harmful) until the intermediate level has b: 
reached, The truth is probably somewhere in between thes 
o extremes, The usefulness of listening to oneself d 
nds to a considerable extent on pre-training In which 


) Tener becomes aware, first of how hls or her volce 














































c 20050... LANQUAGB IN CONTEXT ` o 
ly sounds when recorded (many of us find lt band pm 
ecept the authenticity of our own voices on disc of tape), 
| then of what to listen for In the way of degrees of — 
ccuracy in imitation. If a certain amount of attention is — 
 glveti to these problems at the out-set, there Is no reason - 

Why sell-recording should not be used quite early, — 

“Needless to say, an intelligent choice must be made in 
‘material to be put on tape and imitated. If tapes are 
ot available from the publishers of the text belng used, 
they can of course be madc. ad hoc; but care must bë exer- 
cised in the cholce of speaker and of material. There Is no. 
excuse for a non-native teacher trying to "fake" it if he or - 
Bho has not had extensive training in the phonology of the 
target-language; it is far better to get a native speaker to - 
miake thè tapes, or else not make them at all, Horror-stories 
Irculate (one cannot tell how trust-worthy they. ate) of. 
onservatively oriented teachers having. spoken sets of 
_ Verb-forms ("I am, you are, he is... .”) onto tapes, or ` 
having read long paragraphs of descriptive prose, for. thelr. 
but just to listen to, before they 


tudents, not to imitate, b | | re | 
Ave had any. practice in speaking. The máln purpose of a - 
nguage-laboratoty is to give the learner extra practice in ` 
ctive Command of the language; if it is not used for this. 
urpose, it becomes mere hard-ware and gadgetry, serving - 
AE 
Moving pictures with sound-tracks in the foreign Jan 
- Guage, and film-strips to accompany spoken records o 
tapes, ate also very helpful audio-visual alds.: Film-strip: 
Can consist of either photographs or drawings; the latte 
„are, in: some series, quite imaginatively done, and: add 
considerable pleasure to the task of repeating and mem, 
rizing. The major advantage of a film-strip over a moving. 
- pleture Is that the individual frames can be held in position ` 
- for a relatively long time, while the learners are repeating 
.the lánguage-materíal and at the same time concentrating ` 
 theit gaze on the screen, With moving pictures, one cán in. 
- general only look and listen passively; this type of work is. 
most profitable at the intermediate and advanced stages, 
Some efforts have been made to prepare movies with spe- 














Q 


cl simplified dialogue, understandable by beghwers; - 


1 Gei are rather artificial, and fall: 

‘the real-life background shown ln the pleture 
fé tend to feel distressed and discouraged if 
lb ot understand every word of. the sound-track; 
they should be encouraged to feel happy if they understand 
nable proportion of it, since, even with the best. 

ality of reproduction, not all native speakers understan 

ll the dialogue in any given movi, =. = o i 

Yn some language-fields, considerable emphasis Js latd 


n "réalla", Le, what anthropologists call the. “material 
ulture" of the foreign country, as brought to the student ` 
either through actual artifacts or by showing him pictures 
of such.: Printed items like restaurant-menus, theater-pro- 
grams; tickets for transportation: (trains, : street-cars, ` 
buses), advertisements and posters (e.g. for bull-fights), 
- ean all bé used to supplement the official text-book; marly 

texts coníaln teptoductions of such material as lilustra- 
` ions, or even have them In separate pockets at the end of 
the volume. Maps and photographs (either separately or in 
' albums) are equally helpful, as arè objects of any. size, as 
- conversation-pleces, A device used by a group of mig- 
‘slonaries for teaching Navaho language and culture simul- 
taneously might well find wider imitation: dolls are dressed 
-da the appropriate costume and are placed in models of 
“houses, court-yards, etc., and then the learners either talk 
-. (in the target-language) about what the people are doing 
~ or speak thelr lines for them. Ce phe ab eee 
-.. Lapguage-clubs, -tables, and -houses are valuable ada 
~ Juncts to class-room work, but only if effectively organized. - 
and used for thelr fundamental- purpose, namely giving 
. extta practice in the language itself. Too often, especlally 
. on the high-school level, a language-club is simply an ex- - 
-cuse for pleasant chit-chat In English, If the learner uses . 
. only his own language, no matter how much cultural lore ` 
-he may pick up, the basic aim of the club (table, house) is 
- defeated, Normally, it takes an enthusiastic, able, an 
dedicated person (usually, but not always, a woman) tc 


k a language-activity of this type into life, In. 


to desultory. conversation, there ate all kinds of so 
aes that çan be used to get the participants tọ us 






















































c0 LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT in ` 
atget-language and to mix socially. Native speakers should | 

6 invited and encouraged to usé their special talents, as- 
jrets, performers, ete.; with a little tactful guidance, ^. 
most: native speakers of any given language can adapt 
helr usage to that of beginners or interme late students, 
Nor does the toplc of a lecture or discussion always have. 
to be some facet of the target-culture; one of my mos 
stimulating experiences in learning Italian was a visit t 
the Oriental Museum at the University of Chicago urider 


the guidance of an Assyriologist who was a native speaker - 





of Italian. PoE 9 EE 
= One of the most frequent and helpful aspects of a lan 
guage-group's activities is putting on plays. Theso may be 
long or short, more or less ambitious, depending on the 
resources available; but even getting up and reciting th 
lines of a play on a bare stage is a valuable experience for 
"every learner. Simply reading the lines from the book is 
.. permissible, but only if insufficient time Is’ available: for. 
complete memorization. The act of memorizing the line 
of even à one-acter (a longer play is; of course, still be’‘r) 
highly: beneficlal, since inevitably the actors keep’ the 
speeches in mind, use them in their casual conversation | 
with each other, and, in essence, treat them as a large and . 
particularly meaningful group of basic sentences, to whi 
they can apply all their knowledge of the language. If: 
services of a director are required, it is best to have one” 
Who knows the target-language ‘and can coach the actors. 
in the language of the play; falling this, It is good to have - 
..& student director who will do part of the work and use 
- the target-language as much as possible. Marionettes may 
“also be used, since they at least give practice in speaking 
the lines of the play; but it is better for the learner to do 





the acting himself, since he thus has a chance to put his 
entire body and personality into the performance ‘(includ 
g of any 





Ing, of course, imitation of the gestures and bearin 
ative speakers he may have as models). EE 
_All the activities discussed in this chapter are valuable 
- adjuticts to the language-learning-process, but they. are 
only adjuncts, useful insofar as they contribute to the ` 
. Q ier's fundamental need, that of internalizing the habits 
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n itself, and. icen 
on cultural. content to the oat at Vosges the 
eget anguage itself 5 ` ; 
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udlo-visual aids ia Baer Brooks; Lefranc. | 
ax IEN Eeer Hayes; Léon; Najam. (ed. » 19625 c oi 


; "Structural drill and language-laboratories: Gravit and. Mee 
man (6ds). H 
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: Chapter 19. The Linguistic Approach 


Tt is often asked, “What is this new linguistic method? 

~ How ls it different from or superior to the grammar-method, 
` the translation-method, the direct methed, and àll the - 
^. Other methods? Aren't all the methods pretty much equal?” 
^, From our discussion in the preceding chapters, it should 










.. human language does not constitute, in its application to 
It constitutes a new approach, a new stand-point from © 


< -soclety, and which has fundamental implications for the. 
_ way in which we tackle the learning of a new language. It 


= direct method (pp. 20-21), the phonetic method (pp. ` 


be clear that this kind of question is wrongly oriented, a 
^. The knowledge that linguistics has brought us concerning 


e ihe practical problems of language-teaching, a new method, >- 





Which to observe language and its workings In human ` 2 


` Is true that certain particular methods, especially the old = = 


21-22), and the audio-lingual method (pp. 22-23), are. — 


` more in line with the facts than are others. Nevertheless, ` e 
,. even the old grammar-, translation-, and reading-methods ` ` 
^ Can, in fact must be, revivified by coming into renewed 


SE contact with the facts of human language if they are to be 
` at all successful. | t 
As pointed out in Chapters 5-9, language is fundamen- 


aS tally oral and auditory, habitual, Systematic, and derives — E 


es . its meaning from the contexts it is used in, The linguistic ` 
,. Approach emphasizes these facts as an ‘underpinning for 
_ any work to be done involving language. It has been the 


„experience of the last hundred and more years that those < 


--. who keep the facts. of language in mind and base their 
-Work on them ate, in the long run, markedly more success- 


_ ful in teaching and learning foreign languages than are 


© who deny or neglect them. Even those learners whose Od 
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Votk has been organized for them along non-linguistic of ` 
ánti-lingulstio lines (e 6, emphasizing grammar or transla. 


on to the overt exclusion of all other aspects of language), 
“Af they lcam anything at all, do so by nevertheless heeding ` 
the actual nature of language and by learning to speak, 
overtly or covertly, in spite of the approach used. .—— —. 
The ultimate result of language-learning along linguistio 
lines is à command of all four facets: hearing, speaking, 
` reading, and writing, galned in the order mentioned. Thé. = 
Jost two, especially, are the more effective for being based = 
-on solid achievement in the first two, There is, therefore, ^ 
“Ho ground for the apprehension often manifested by . ` 
teachers of foreign literatures, that the linguistic approach — 
-will in some way impair their students’ ability to read, uns 
derstand, and appreciate literary works, or will prejudice ` 
- thelr students against literature, On the contrary, a student ~- 
_ who has been given a completely linguistically oriented 
training in the target-language wil have à greater ability =~ 
to appreciate the foreign literature than any other. He will 
have made greater progress than any other towards the — 
_ Indispensable prerequisites for such appreciation: a native. ` 
. like grasp of the pronunciation and structure of the lan- 
.. «guage, an understanding of its meanings, and a clear con- 
ception of the ways in which its culture differs from his 
-. own, He will have a better basis on which to understand 
how the foreign literature reflects the culture out of which ` 
—.. Ht grew, and how its great writers utilized the characteristics _ 
Of their linguistic medium for the greatest artistic effects, 
True, the findings of linguistics contradict a certain amount _ 
^... Of folk-lore about language that is current in long-estab- 
|... Ushed speech-communities (e.g. that the French Academy 
. 4s the repository of all wisdom concerning the French lan- 
SE fuego; but the sooner every-one, including iittérateurs, 
: = learns what is valid and what is invalid in our society's no« 
.. tons on such topics, the freer we shall be to concentrate on | 
..the real problems of literary study and analysis, — — ~ 
~ The greatest ultimate value to be derived from learning. 
... 8 foreign language and studying its literature is the under- 
-Standing of linguistic and cultural relativity, as pointed out 
k » 116. The person who knows only one language and. 
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culture is condemned to wear the blinders of ethno: 
üttism, thinking his way of talking and living to be the 
ily one possible, That-this is not so, he learns from ac- 
E quin. «with éven one othet lahguagé and culture, 

Kaowled, «f this fundamental fact of human life is essen- 
Hal to surv ‘in our time of greatly extended global cot 
tacts; as Ab. ‘sans, we can no longer expect the rest of. 
the world to, 8 go oh in our narrow, parochlal self. 
enterédness, A Waddell has put it, “If: there is one: 
thing that Ameri . will have to learn in the second halt 
f the twentleth c&. * it ds that there are non-American 


A bu 


abits which are not. \ “American choices." Beyond 


arrow, essentially ni; ^. a need for seli-preservation, 




















lowever, there is an imn, "y important positive fact 
avoring the study o£ forelp. je sages and literatures: th 
rultful use of our greatly Ino, 'ased lelsure-timie, 1f wo 

©. escape further cheapening: ‘nd vulgarization of ot 
xistencé through the debasémen: of our mass entertain 
tent, we shall have to do so by cultivating out individu 
talents and Interests, along as great à range of diversit 
possible, Knowledge of one or moro foreign ph è 
itetaturés, arid cultures is not Jeast among the chann 
Pironga wich we can enrich our personalities arid he 
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APPENDIX A o Eight Major Languages 





"fo guide those who are interested in learning à geg ` — 
language, but are not acquainted with the possible choices, =- 
we give in this Appendix a series of brief discussions of. — ` 
. elght major languages frequently available to students in. 
United States high-schools and colleges: Latin, Greek, 
_ French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, and Rus- .— 
sian. In each section, we give: (1) the country or countries < 
- Where the language is spoken; (2-5) brief characterizations — — 
of the orthography, phonology, morphology, and syntax - 
- of the language; (6) a characterization of its literature; _ 
. and (7) an indication of its non-literary uses. Our inten-. 
- "tion is to furnish, not complete sketches of the languages 
` concerned, but an indication of the major respects in — 
- which they present features of interest or difficulty to _ 
` speakers of English. AME ER 
is 1. LATIN pud 
o. Not spoken as the native language of any group at > 
` Present: spoken (usually with “church” pronunciation; cfs — 
below, subsection 2) in some theological seminaries and __ 
~ on the higher levels of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
~ Church. It is used extensively in the ritual of this church, ` 
> and is still the vehicle for some new writing on theological. 
and ecclesiastical matters. EE E 
3 In the absence of any speech-commutity fot whom — — 
itis their nutive language and hence to whose usage appeal 
may be made, all current pronunciations of Latin have ^. 
only an arbitrary basis. That most widely taught in Amerl- - 
<>- -can schools is the so-called “classical” pronunciation, in- — — 
tended to approximate the usage of the “Golden Age” of 
. . Latin literature ca. 50-1 B.C. (the time of Caesar, Cicero, 
- — M^'gll, and Horace), in which c is always interpreted as 
ERIC? 888 /8/, and ae as /sl/: e.g. Caesar /kalsar/, gelidus - 
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us BIOHT MAJOR LANGUAGES | E 
Lë "cold? In the official pronunciation. of the 
Roman Catholic Church; ae is equated with short /6/, aiid ` 
‘before ae, e, and I is treated as a "soft" S COMO, ve, ` 
-ally iA accotdance with the orthograph phy ot of the b 
Adel language, being interpreted as /6/ id ey a x 
those countrles: whose ecclesiastical authorities follow - 
ou usage, as (s^ in German-speaking areas, arid as- 
e letter g before. ae, €, and i is also 
M aj i "qol", but with a different distribution: ds /8/ - 
in s Ger usage, as /2/ in France, but às "hard" /g/. 
“fa dech g regions. Thus, caelum “heaven” and 
` St “cold” will be read off as /Selum/ and /Belidus/ 
dn Italy, aè /celum/ and /gelidus/ in Germany or Austria, 
and as /selutn/ and (Ze f Zelidus/ in Francé. In the. "classical 
erte: y ds interpreted as /w/,. e.g. vita "life". Ag 
Host ie in other ‘Pronunciations: it is treated as 
The older “English” pronunciation, hs hich all let 
ere given the values the oy have in English orthography, 
irvives at: present only in fixed: expressions. like prima 
Eer IL or m judice: /skb Sid:si/. ` 
- The sound-system of Latin, as usually reconstructed 
he “restored classical’. pronutclation Includes 
owels, each Of which can occut long or short: [ea 
DEN $ Vv As. pointed out on p. 88, vowel-length: 
n “significant in Latin grammatical ‘structure and 
fication; the long vowel was between 114 and 2 tm 
EN Ment vowel, and its pronuaciation sho 
| such from the start. (Unfortunately, vir 
rs of Latin insist that thelr students observe 
- Magen the sensitive student will observe it for him- 
a basis for appreciation of poetry if for no otl 
-) The two setni-vowels /j/ i or Ti and Zei y 
validity of this testoratión is oftén quetied, with the at 
d, Md E Us esto aanhing abo tout bow uel they ih dha, vu 
al: of the em LT E, ‘of hd 
ally rure va Eé e Leid lenti ai iy ws Ha 
" of n X n mall te 
bo mee owel /i and the seml-vowel /j/, as in ladex “judge”; but- 
be ES 2 l h oe, used fs m z 
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geed in the same tongue- and lip: ition äs M. an 
"géspecüvely, bui. function as conan n dM. or 
BACH i quite, simple: /ptkbdgfsmatth 
lable is considered as long, in Hatin ttt lt có oni 
| (“long by nature") of if it con nati 
toll win | the vowel in the. same. syllable - los ST pos 
“id tant "so many", th Jop 
, thé second. by. nature, "Stn d dd d 
been à stomatio, occurring on the next. to the last eyllabl 
if |t is long either by nature or. by position, otherwise o 
te. Wel from the last syllable: Wänn "changed", mà 
tándus "to be changed", but témpora "times", Nothing hh. 
own of intonation or ot junctural phenomena, — 
4; Latin morphology 
tloris in thé form of substantives (:= nouns arid adjectives) 
pronouns, anid verbs, Substantives and pronouns are In- 
flected for number, gender, and case; pronouns for these 
three and for. person; verbs, for number, perton, tens 
ood, aspect; and volce. Number is singular versus plur 
me masculine (with neuter as a subcategory). Je jus 
eminine; person, first (speaket), second (person spoken 
to), and third (all others), Cases are six: nominative (used 
‘name Weer or to relate it to a verb as the subject) 
nitive (Indicating possessor), dative (something. 
somebody to whom something Is given or for whose benefi 
something js done), accusative (the direct object of an 
active. verb), ablative (person or thing from which som 
thing is taken or something goes away) and vocátive- (pet 
gon called to). Tense-contrasis are those of present, p 
and future; aspect, of perfective (action over and don 
th) ‘versus imperfective (action not finished); voice 
ve (subject performing an action) versus passive (sub 
ke on the Tecelving. end of the action); mood, ot ind 





mag, subjunctive ‘and: ‘imperative, There ato SC ; 
érivéd verb-forms which do not show person and 
X infinitive and several participles, which hat 
Aflection ‘of noutis, adjectives, or adverbs, Variatio 
inflection fort o are dicated Mey by change 


grammar ae pé i 
hs determined primarily by. te ‘different 
els found between the root" ot the noun and its cas 

and number-endings. Traditional grammiar distinguish 
leisten, or Conjugations, of verbs, also determine 
ely by the chatacteristio: stem-vowel: occurri after 
iWétb-toot.- Each noun. normally has only one gèt of 
those God declension ‘to, which: Ít belongs 


mple. declension ot a D ei 
i lon), , Servus. "slave". Eo 
S iin RE 
Neen iy 
servt "of a slave" - 
serve “toa ‘slaye” n 


dervum “a slave’. gery | 
serve “from a slave? cc gervis "fron 
“08 slave AP E: 











“12 BIOHT MAJOR LANGUAGES S 
.. Sample Lë E of a I-Il-declension adjective, bonus — 





Ee ARA ; Singular i W blo M PEE. 
E e age, eut, et. asc. eut. . | em. "d. Meed ees 
"wun MAD bonum bona bont bona bonae | - 
genitive bont onae bondrum = bondrum ..— 
dative | bond bonas : bonis pu dis 
accusative bonum bonam bonds bona bonis > 
ablative ` ` bonà es bons LS 
- Vocative bone ^ bonum bona bont bona bonae o 





- 7. As In the Indo-European languages generally, the pro 
- nouns’ dectensional pattern is too irregular to warrant — 
` Sing sample paradigms. The complete conjugation of . ^. 
|. even a single verb includes well over a hundred forms, and) 
_ would be too extensive to give here; we append only a ` 
. .. sample of a single tense of a first-conjugation verb, 

<: portáre "to carry": AN 


Person Singular Plural 
i rió "I agul 


E portümus "we catry^ — — 
.52nd  portids "thou carriest" portdtis '*you [pl.] carry" 
E -portat "he, she, it carries” = portant “they carry” = == 


5, Latin syntax is quite complicated, but in a different 
way from that of English, in that there are extensive re- 
~ quirements for the choice of an appropriate form" in gram- 
` matically related elements, and in that word-order is 
thereby made much freer, This contrasts directly with the 
` situation in English, in which agreement (e.g. of subject 
< with verb) and government of cases is quite limited in its — 
"extent, but. word-order is relatively fixed. In individual 
- phrases, adjectives modifying nouns must agree with them 

fo gender, number, and case: e.g. m. pl. tom. boni homines ` 
“good men”, but f. pl. nom. bonae féminae "good women" 
~ and n. pi. nom. or acc. bona indumenta "good clothes", ` 

- Subject and verb agree in number, and a predicate com- ` 
: plement refers back to the number and gender of the sub- 
ject: e.g. Homines certant "The men are fighting", Puella — 
"pulchra est "The girl is beautiful”. Requirements for use — 
-of specific case-forms are quite complicated, especially after - 
We use the expression choice of an appropriate form in order. 
< to cover agreement, government, and cross-reference (cf, Hall,- 











dea, Chapter 27). 
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prepositions and with nouns depending on specific 
dereen for Instance, the genitive must be used. 
OUR Which modifies such adjectives as' cupid 
memor “mindful” as In cupidus belit "desi 
or with the object of a verb like meminisct “to 
In oratory and poetry, constructlons ate ex: 
ely interwoven, with resultant initial difficulty’ for 
$ of English, büt, in the long run, with great reward. 
Cyment of the dramatic tension Involved in readin 
derstanding such a sentence as Neque enim S'en. 
Mina, ut {ë aut pudor à turpitudine aut metus à periculo 
ratld a furore revocarlt “Nor are you such a perso 
tiline, that self-respect could turn you away from sham 
behavior, or fear from danger, or reason from madness 
ro, "First Oratlon Against Catiline 9), —— 
-Latin litetature is one of the world’s gteatest, 
ts Include Lucretius (95-ca,. 54 B.0.), author. of: 
asophical Dé réruin hatara “On the Nature of Thin 
19 v. ti LOS dea hitd: 


> of philosophical and théological writlt 
al of poetry (especially lyric) which, al 
‘classical” in language or prosody, 


literary advantages of studying Lat 
ingulstic and cultural. A large pro 


lish learned vocabulary has been borrowed 


directly from Latin; and a kno 





lg as the. delen ot. vowel-lettét Ín such s (es 
-Iblé, -aht ánd -ent (which ate determined alm 
è conjugation of the Latin verbs. E 
rived). „Qir traditional English 
is M of English. Sie b: 
i$.0 as ee 
“schoo 
the pec Death Ve 
) ledge of. the Latin structure on wh 
training in “logical thinking"; "hit laum ‘nor. aay : 
oir latiguage has any value at all.) More important than 
these considerations, perhaps, is the fact that, of all 
guages currently taught in our schools, Latin !s the 
moat suitable for the inculcation of linguistic and cultural 
lativity, in that its structure 19 farther from that: 
English, and ancient Roman culture was farther from « 
own, than is that of any modern West Puropean language 


Linn BC materials for learning Lata: Sweet, 15 
AP ; Grammar: 


Lee: Readers: Hadu 


; we must See betweta Aaseni Greek, which 
s tho language normally taught by depariments of classical 
nguages, and Modern Greek, The former Is not sp 
anywhere, nor is it even used as a language of commu 
lon among non-native speakers as Latin still i$ to a céttaln 
xtent (cf. p. 128). The latter is the national language of 
jreece, and is used in two main varieties, the dhimotikt 
demotic) or “popular” and the katharévousa or “purified”, 
^ vough Mediaeval and Modern Greek have a consid 
o literature and are useful for any-one interested in the 
Mediterranean, they are almost vo aka be e 
rican schools and colleges, We 
1 e only With Anclent Greek. 
k alphabet differs. considerably. from 
ides the following characters (given he 
$, with. capitals, and l lower eqe, 
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fames 1n the third column, and their usual Roman trans- 
iterations in thë fourth): | 


A a alpha omicron ` 


Q 

ze "D o 
di a - 
2 ILS 
d 

~~ FSS 


Pe 


£-ex-e ca 
o 
E 
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dëse SR e om ocu 
e > 
RWYPMSEK VW ego ey 













An lota following long c n, and « is, in lower-case, written - 
inderneath these letters and termed lota. sübscript: q. 
A as in tq kopqbla éi kdmdidial to the comedy” 
of the two breathing-marks ' or ' must be writter 
t the first vowel of each word that begins with a vow 
indicate whether it actually begins with the phonem 
h-/ or not: ópàv horón "seeing". versus ópQv opän "e 
nountains; In addition, all wotds beginning with p- / 
utomatically have rough breathing, as in otop rhétoi 
EE EE EE 
Greek orthography uses three accent-marks, the acuté - 
€ grave *., and the circumflex ^. (transcribed ^ in 
nizations), Of these, the grave is simply an automatic ` 
arlant of the acute, taking the: place of this latter when ` 
Jh comes on the final syllable of a word before anothe 
word: thus, m. pl acc. toó fos "the" + mi. pl, ace. 
pamoug anthrdpous “men” — rove avOpwttous tons 
hrópous. The circumflex occurs only over letters stánd- 
ing for long vowels: &, fj, t, 0, &, and hence cannot stand ` 
over epsilon or omicron. pi gel Es 
3. Scholars are not in as much agreement over the — 
ronunciation of Ancient Greek as they are over that of ` 















































6 BIORT MAJOR LANGUAGES ^ 
assical Latin: It ls customary to treat the vowel-systen 

Af it had five vowels, each occurring both short atid 
Bt /Lea ou 1880 0/, but the phonetlo characteristics — 
f /u/ and /8/ ate doubtful. In earlier times, upsilon ur« - 
 doubtedly stood for à back rounded vowel like our Ai »butit ` 
latet become fronted to /y/. like Freüch u or German 4. 
cf, below), and what was earlier a diphthong /ou/, 
pelled ou, became /u/, which is the pronunciation given. 
cit by ce scholars, The habit of pronouncing &a 
(a Instead of /el/, as in Melno lelpó “I leave", Is a 
legacy from nineteenth-century Americans’ imitation of | 
German scholars’ pronunciation, and Is not to be recom- 
mended, In Byzantine times, the second element of the. 
diphthongs written with ioti subscript (cf. above) was ` 
lost, so that q /81/ became /à/, n /&i/ became /6/, and > 
© /61/ became. /5/; this pronunciation is normal among - 
present-day scholars, although in classical Greek times - 
(fifth century B.c.) these were unquestionably diphthongs, 
~ Ancient Greek is normally. pronounced as if-it had the 
following consonant phonemes: /ptkbdgfOxsmo 
.£ h/. The pronunciation of 9, 6, and x as fricatives /f 0 x/. 
dates from late antiquity; in the classical period, they stood 
for the aspirated stops /p' t' k'/. The letters & and yp 
Stood, even in ancient times, for the consonant-clusters /ks/ 
- and /ps/ respectively. t NIS P E 
- The accent of Ancient Gréek was not automatically dé- 
termined by the length of the syllable, as was that o 
- Latin, but was unpredictable and hence phonemically sig 
nificant, It is generally thought that the acute and circum. 
-flex accent-marks stood for changes in the pitch of th 
voice, the acute representing a high pitch and the circum- ` 
‘flex a sliding from high to low, a situation which must. 
-have made Ancient Greek sound rather like: modern 
Swedish or Norwegian. In present-day reproduction < 
-Ancient Greek pronunciation, native speakers. of: modern 
languages unfortunately treat the accent-marks as indi 
- cators of stress, and neglect both pitch and vowel-length 
A. Greek morphology is even more complicated, 
some ways, than that of Latin, The over-all structure. o 
-rk forms is of much the same type, but the inflection 
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t. Greek substantives includes five cases (nominative, 
_pealtive, dative, accusative, vocative), three genders (mag. 
Culin, neuter, feminine), and three numbers (singulat 
al, and plural). Greek verbs vary for përson and num 
and also for aspect (imperfective and aorist), tenso 
past, present, future), mood (indicative, subjunctive 
ptative, and imperative), and Volce (active, middle: 


v6), The optatlve indicates a. wish or desire on 6 























art of the subject; the middle voice refers to action whose. 
‘effect fs turned back on the subject, as in the current - 
Baglish use of such verbs as identify or relate without re- 
flexivo pronouns (He doesn’t identify easily with a grou 
stead of He doesn’t identify himself easily with a group) 
‘The nouns and adjectives can be classified, by thelr stem 
owels, into three declensions; but the verbs do not fall - 
to conjugations of the same type as those: of Latin, 
hifting or non-shifting of accent in noun- and verb 
aradigts creates a falrly complicated set of :subty 
ording to the various alternations manifested. Sat 


m ` Å AY 



































s Ol e -osiem noun ponos 












no $v9pomos --— A "am 
. ,dw6pómou .  anihrópou*ota man" 
.$« ev0póno ` ` anthrdpoi “to a man 
... évOpomov  — dnthrdpon am 
. fÜpone —— dnthrüpe"O m 
. 4vOpómo — anthrópó "two mi 
-évOpómow .. anthrópoin "of tv 





















-. 8V9pomoi. 

- .éM9pómnov. 
^ (vOpOmoi 
. .&epenor — drthrüpol"O 






Ý : fs láei el e, ah she, M looses” z BA E EIUS 


; spud .- — Sr 
e | ldetón “the two of you loose px 
k ARV lüeton "the. two of them loose" ` 
s Meng ‘lomen twe loose” € 0o 
t Avete — láete "you [p.] loose? - ` 
` Ae ldousl "they Leg or more] loose" : 


C$. Orsk syhtax, like that of Latin, is quite compli- 
cated, along the lines of involved morphological agreement ` 
and of free word-order. The luxurlance of verbal lnflection 
enables a number of shades of meaning to be expressed ` 
in tn dependent clauses indicating wishes, conditions, and the - 

like. Rhetorical devices make Greek oratory especially 

ch in dramatic developments and contrasts, A good exam: 
ple of a medium-length Greek sentence is; to bà phre 
degt tolro nenovdévat, nepnvévat -tè tiva -Auty r 
yaylov. toutÓy &vtipponoy, &v Pouddpeda’ Xp esas 
trap’ exelvav edvolac edepyérnii’ dv. Saye oi ëm Tò 5 
méte pdlal tolto peponthénal, pephénénal te. tina hemin 
ummachtan toutén antirropon, an bouldmetha chrésth 
par’ ekeindn eunolds euergétém’ an egdge thélén 

t the fact that we have not suffered this long ago, a 

t an alliance has appeared to us to balance these, 

all wish to use it,—this I should ascribe as a benef 
to thelr good will” (Demosthenes). 

6. . The appeal of Ancient Greek to the moden learne 
es rholly in its literature, since it has virtually no practical 
use nw tires, Ancient Greek literature ranks am 
$v reatest, with top-rank authors In. 
5 fed. d è two early Greek epics ascribed tc 
vs liad and the Odyssey, are. dc as the 
ese 
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Plato (427-347 8.0.) and Arlstotle (384-322 B.0.), the 
ony o of Demosthenes (384—322 ».c.), and the de : 
étodotus (ea. 485-425 5.0.), Thucydi des (ca. 46 
6), and X HK) (ca, 427-ca; 355 ».c.) h 
à ls for ali later writings in these fields. Greek ` 
dw and light, is extremely rich. Christlan: 
148 especial treasures in the New Testament (wri 
dedly post-classical language) and the theologi 
ngs of the Greek church fathers; =~ 
~ Since a large proportion of our humanistic and tech 
tical vocabulaty is of Greek origin, some knowledge 
Gt ek is oe o in eens the 5 formaron o 


"The.speech of educated. Pat 
ated. " the Freüch. Acidelnyr ls widely 
é an absolute standard, although it is t 
exclusively d lominant as is often. thought. 
he orthogr f. French utilizes the. tw 
alphabet, plus: ‘three: acce 
and circumflex " j and certain Ot 


sh spelling, that. of: French ls. ess 
-but bas numerous. deviati 
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(d$ /le/ “legacy” (with allent P Many final consonant. — 
btters stand fot alternations of oe of more consonants — — 

ith zero, depending on what follows (cf, below, $ubsec- ` 































M» Freneh phouslogy ts even mote complicated in its >- 
vowel-system than that of English, with the following non- — 
adal vowel phonemes: /ieeaygscoauosa/, plusfour — . 
tasal vowels: /6 & 5 &/, Many speakers merge certain of ^— — 
these phonemes: /e/ with /e/, /oo/ with /d/, /a/ with = ` 
/a/, and (very widely) /8/ with /6&/. All speakers have ` 
` At least /]/ as a semi-vowel, and many have also /w/ and > 
— /u/ (corresponding to the full vowels /1u y/ respectively). — ` 
Consonant phonemes include: /ptkbdgfs[vzsmn | 
91t/. The vowel /s/ is quite unstable, and is frequently — 
-- lost when lt stands between two consonants: thus, du /dy/ 
-. "of the" --. chemin /[om&/ “road” 3 /dyjm8/ Because 
of this frequent loss of /o/, every-day colloquial French = ` 
hay many unindicated combinations of. consonants, and - 
shows less direct correlation with the way it is written ` 
than do other European languages. At the end of a word, ` 
French /o/ was lost in the seventeenth century, so that 
words written with consonant-letter + -e normally end - 
in a consonant sound, e.g. f. assise “seated”; pronounced 
/esiz/; and vowel-letter + -e at the end of a word has: 
the same final sound as the vowel-letter alone, e.g. both. 
t. sg. formée “formed” and m. sg. formé are pronounced ` 
/brme/. — — / Ze 


-— Stress 
















— Stress is not phonemic in French; its occurrence is auto- 

matically conditioned, every syllable in a breath-group ` 
being stressed evenly, with only a slight increase in the — 
energy with which the final syllable of the breath-group —— 
is pronounced. Individual words are not given separate 
ess, and there are fo phonological markers of the . 


undarles between words in normal speech. From the 
way it is written, one tends to think of French as having © 
separate “words” as do, say, English or German; in fact, ` 
however, French is like many American Indian languages 
in having long words containing many elements strung ` 
f^stther, e.g. French Je ne lul en avals pas encore parlé - 
E Ri Cimaldnavepazskorparle/ "| hadn't yet spoken to him 
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about it’, comparable to such an Onelda sentence as 
iW ne 


iw uh kó: d 4 GE npa smack into Se : 


Se ( 
dy Vi op Ver than. M ot 2 
Sequétices of pitches are significant, not accor 

"e felative levels involved, but: according. t 

direction of change in pitch (e.g. .gtadual-rising; shai 
tlsing; tisihg-falling; falling: level), On each syllable, the 
pitch remains virtually level for the duration of the syllable 
rather than slidirig up or down as in English. Using a hyphen 


s pitch of each syllable, we can represent the pitch 
simple French sentence approximately as follows: 
veut ren faire. /ünəvørjěfer/ “He doesn't want to do 
anything” bare’. (tising-falling), ` 
Each French grammatical form may. have one; 
€ sépárate shapes in óronunclation, depending p 
y: 9 Thus, Pe sound follows in the same EE 


Us, French six "six" appes á$ /sis/. befc 
Ten ai ar /sanesis/ have six of the 
lote a EIN SCH X arbres /sizarbr/: 


2 out ie 
a Sec dealt with under phonetics 
essentially a problem of. morphology, 
| is determined, not automatically by. the so 
2 each form, but. by characteristics of the f | 
d by its syntactic position; hence liaisc really ` 
n aspect of French morphology, and the liaison-class ofa 
| 9 s is one category of its inflection, . = 


NC 





‘nouns and adjectives vaty tot gender (masculi 
ie) &nd for number (singulár and plural), Thi 
sly observed In standard spelling, 


` Baier oder, Ge La e 


arent Sets of forms: those used together with verbs 
(conjunctive forms), as subjects and objects, arid those 
used independently of verbs (disjunctive forms), eg. Je. 
Si, “I” subjèct; as in Je travaille /sotravaj/ “I work”; 
e mai mei object, e.g. il me volt /ilmevwa/ “he sees 
me"; and nol /mwa/ ‘1, me" used alone or after preposi- 
Kom, as in pour mol purmwa/ “for me” or Qui est la? 
oi /kielay mwa/ “Who's there? Me [I]", Verbs fall 
ge conjugations, according to thelr characteristic 

)wels: the first (with vowels /o ~ 9 ~ a/), © 

r /[&te/ "to sing", the second (vowel /1/), 6.8. 

ormi? /dormir/ "to sleep”; atid: the third (no: deg 
g. battre /batt/ "'to beat", Ás In the other West Romance 
ea lages, each verb has three stems, of which from o 
our tenses are built. A certain number: of frequent! 
Securing verbs have irregularities in: the formation 
er the root or the endings or both,- 

French syntax is quite complicated, éspéclally 
or details with fine shadings of meaning. Its basic 
cture is like that of English, with the sentence-kernel 
isting of SUBJECT (noun or pronoun) + VERB (with 
without complements and modifiers): e.g. Je travaille 

nd / “1 work", Mon pere. travaille /mópettrava]/ 
ét works". The French verbal phrase includes 
d form as its center, with or without one or. two co 
j \ctive. elements, ot pro-complements: e.g. J'y trav 
trayaj/ “I work there"; 1| m'en donne /ilmfdon/ * 
ves me some"; Nous la voyons. Or "We 
er", The. b-center with or without pro-compl 
wn as a verbal core, The verbal c 
: additio. auxiliary 
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perfect phrases. ("compound tenses” in traditional gram- 
Mats) or- passive phrases: e.g. Nous avons. travalll 
/nuzávàtravajé/ We have worked, we worked"; Jl a ét 
é /ilaetetye/ "He has been killed”, Negation is accor 
‘plished by sandwiching ne... pas /n(o) wc palè), 
ound the inflected form of the verb (and the subjec 


t is in inverted position after the verb, as In a ques 


ion) Zb Je ne travaille: pas. /3onttava]pa/. "[.: doi 

work"; N’avons-nous pas. travaillé? /navónupattávaje? 
"Haven't we worked?", Agreement In gender and numbe 
s required, not only between adjectives and nouns the 
modily. (e.g. t. pl..les bonnes nouvelles /lebonnuvel/ "th 
good news"), subjects and nouns or adjectives used à 
predicate complements (¢.g. Elle est bonne /eleban/ "Shi 
. &ood", but also between past participles in pert 

hráses and preceding direct objects, as in I) lés a com 


prises /illezakóprlz/ "He has understood them [£.]". Th 
use of the Ee o RUN and 


fiftéenth and sixteetith centuries boasted $ 
lyrié poets (Francois Villot, fifteenth centu 


Ronsard [1524-1585]; atid Joachim du Bells) [13 2- 


The sixteenth centuty was also the. pero 
tical philosopher Michel de Montaigne (153: 
€. humorist Eat .Rabelais (ca. 14 
lassical” period of the seventeenth century 
is the highest point of Fretich literatu 
tatists: Pierre Corneille. (1606-1684) 
acine (1639-1699), the. fabulist Jean de La Fo 
1695), and the satirist Nicholas Boilea 
6-1711). The eighteenth century wa 
| diverse talents as the philosopher and 
778), the reformer and nove 
(1712-1778), the legal the 





énch cns. lafe natural id 
istig: literature of the nineteenth century ls exce 
tich; âs is modern litetature of all types. — 

ugh It has been WE by English as an in 

guage in many fields of moderh life (espeele 
chnology, travel, and diplomacy), French still enjoys 
Er estigd ‘with the upper classes of. many. Eutopean, 
rlcáti, and Latin American nations, and its use in such 
tries is likely to bring a more favorable resoonse than 
‘thé use of: English. French is no longer predominant as an 
renge language in scientific communication, . but: it 
till wi ly used in ithe social selences and the Mee, 


“REE ERENCES - 


ctrl anni of. French: Hall, 1948b, _ v SG 
die studies. of French, and. English: Faite Valdr 


1 : 
inguistically - orien Med. “texts: for. learning - French: VLM 
TDI Deno GR ‘Hall;  Desberg and Kenan; > -Harris an 

que; Ma cot, ea : 

Paper-back materials: Grammars: Adams and Wilson; ‘Balaki 

nettl; Kearney; Madrigal and Dulac! Madrigal and. Lavnay 
esnick; 1962, Richards, 1 lisley, and Gibson; Set Dictionaries: 
ist. and Herber, Readers: 'Fowlie ed A: 


A SPAN ISH 


; tn addition t to » bein the national language. ot Spalt 
nd its colonies, Spanish Is the official language of all the 
dependent countries of Latin America except: Brazi 
Portuguese Js spoken, cf, section 5) and the 
anguage of varying percentages of. thelr populatio 
bain, the usage of Madrid Kreider? NUUS 8: 
the Ameri » the is i 


E EN nyi f the 
words, The only diacritical 





at are 
pity!** Spariish 
thé only. noble GE 
hems: A. oe bélow) with "both b 
/ well”, but. viene AË "he 
d. Vë me Sound ‘at all, 


i p uA 
ei Sch? fone wna Jis 


almost wholly ph 
th 


ee Al tor 74/ oF a for. /f 
with complete corsistene 
dita a wore, ends ln ` 


it: th 
d i$ stresséd ori the. next i the last syllable 
eg), eg Am *t aig e 

8’ er GE Mn ot me 





er Le SPINS, UN 39171 
America, and. to. ‘Chile and Argentina; ds. the 
L /s/ 8t the end of à syllablé by. /h/, as ín 
Usted? "How ate you?”, Casüllan- /kóm 
^; Puerto Rican etc. /kómoehtáuhté/. 4 
áhish morphology shows the customary Rort 
inflccelonal Categories of pender (masculine and feminine), 
wumbet (singular and plural), casé (only in pronouns: 
ominatlvo, dative, accusative), person (first, second 
d ténse (past, non-past, subjunctive [timeless] 
Imperative), In addition, thete.ls a category of "net 
er^. (referring to abstract. concepts), a subdivision of | 
) M only in the definite article and. certain demo 
TOBOURS: e; el riene “thé good man”, but lo 
fin (man, e cj 


Ons Span 
MT and d iow ET few. egularities, Plural 
€ formed almost wholly by adding -s to words. endin 
vowels, -es to those ending in consonants: thus, ca 
/! casas “houses”; orden order", órdenes "orders" 
g. bueno “good”, f. sg. buena, m. pl. buenos, f. pl 
enas, Pronouns show the customary variety of inflection 
with special forms for use as subjects, another set used a 
stressed cbjects iti conjunction with verbs, and still 
‘set as stressed objects of verbs or after prepositio 
eg tú “you”, subject, as in tu mientes "y 
stressed object, as in Te. t;o. ZE: 
“Dm giving it to you”; and. ti, ‘stressed. obj 
ti “for you", Spanish, has à special palr of p 
pl : Ustedes), with third p 


tiplicity of forms. ‘thes falli 
fir th characteristi 





| "ef. comer "to eat", F 

bei steti: present, impe 

pérative, © $ trabajo “I work, I'm workin 

ajaba "I used'to ¥ ork" trabaje “[that) I Work, ;T 

ja! "Workl", Or the "future" stem afè formed. ture 
d conditional: e.g. trabajaré “I shall work", trabajarí 

| Work", and on tlie "preterite! stem three tens 

$ Solute) aiid two past subjunictives 

: iA cr an : 2 di | 


Vë j 
taking the- place of ‘inp vowels tn 
lons, Or with other types of lie 

-g sehtir "to feel, with the prese 





opposed to indicative 
‘though he soria" versu 
ugh he fay work", — 

5 Great literature written In Spanish: is concentrate 
y.I two petlodst the so-called Siglo de Oro or “Gold 


(late siteenth And seventeenth cen 


lte RS 
100) Is the greatest work of mediaeval spanish iter 
mmpatable to thé Song of Roland (p. 143). The sa 

niti-chivalrio novèl Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cervante 
Saavedra (1547-1616); is universally recognized as on 
òt the eight or ten masterpieces ot world literature. Secon 
only: to: the’ Quixote ate the dramas of: Lope de. Veg 


(1562-1635), Tiro de Molina (ca, 1571-1648), 


dro Calderón de la Barca (1600-1681). In We aii 
fith ‘century, Spain produced a number of outstandin 
ovelists, such. as Benito Pérez Galdós (1843-1920 
Brilla Pardo Bazán (1851-1921), Juan Valera (182 
1905), and Pedro de Alarcón (1833-1891); in the twei 
tieth, such novelists as Vicente Blasco Ibátez (18 
1928). and Camilo José Cela (1916- .), Spain's gte 
lyric poets have ranged from Garcllaso de là Vega (1503 
536) to Gustavo. Adolfo Bécquet (1836-1870) . at 
Federico García Lorca (ca. 1898-1936) . Spanish philos 
phets are among the greatest of modern times, inclu 
Miguel de Unamuno (1864-1936) and José Orte 
Gasset: (1883-1955). Spanish America has produce 


of outstanding writers In the nineteenth and twe 
ally the Nicaraguan poet Rubén I 
d the Peruvian novelist Cire 


Spanish is of course essential for any 


| the peoples of Spain and Spanis 
es have, in popular lore, been g 
o useful for specialists in cert 
d for 
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“(since much of the sharpest conflict between traditional oy 
` And odeta cultures has taken place in Spanish America), 
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5, PORTUGUESE - 


L Portuguese. is used in peninsular Portugal; in: de 
Dez or former colonies of the Portuguese empire; an 
Brazil. The latter, although the only. Latin. America 
country in which Portuguese is the national language, is 
the largest country in South America and has a popu le 
-< Of ca, 70,800,000, In Portugal, the usage of Lisbon: { 
ominant; in Brazil, that of Rio de Janeiro and S40 Paul Q 
2-3. The spelling of Portuguese is nearly as regule 
&s that of Spanish, although, since the phonology Is some 
what more complicated, the orthography uses more specie 
levices. The. grave accent is used to mark open: vowels 
thé. lex to mark close vowels; palátal consonant 
‘indicated with th and nh for /4/ and /1/, respectivel 
(instead of with i! and A, as in Spanish; cf. p. 148). Portu 
ruese has seven, instead of five, vowel phonemes; /ie ¢ | 
9 U/, of which all but /e/ and /o/ occur also nasalized: - 
/1€ & 5 0/. It does not have /0/ or /x/, as does Spanish - 
but has /v/ contrasting with both /f/ and /b/ (as In bem 
/o6/ “well” versus vem /vé/ “he comes”), and has th 
palatal sibilants /$/ and /2/, E 
5. Portuguese morphology has. essentially. the sa 
structure as does that of Spanish, ‘though with numer 
e in. detall, especially in the presence of man 
minor Irregularities, such as the plural of nouns 
-åo /du/, ep, direccdo /direksáu/. "direction". ^ direc- 
. (0es. /direksÓis/ "directions", In addition to the 
 t$^Honed under. Pp Portuguese 1 has the so- 












































ally a p preset Vs On the. "preterite" 
^ i [tat] I might have". Portu, 
4 similar to that of Spanish, ‘again § 
n detail, such as the Portugue 
4200 aga pertect-tense &uxillary correspo 
Spat h habet: -tenho o jantado ur 


fugue \ 
LES fro the Middle Ages to the pet ot ei 7 
g this period, the language of western. Iberia, Galician 
: Zeg ‘was the Standard for ye poetry, ànd many 
panh poets wrote thelr lyrics in this language e, The. epig: 
‘Os Lusladgs /uzluzíadas/ (“Thé Lusia den 
a a Camouns ` (52421580), describing | he v oyage 3 
da Gatna to India, was the only truly llving epig 
‘of the Renaissance, Brazil has had a numbet of o 
ied novelists and poets, chief among whom is Joa 
aria Machado de Assis. (1839-1908). 
-The . practical importance of Portuguese. js at 
sr than is customarily realized, since Brazil is à crucial. 
ntry in the présent and. future development of South 
America, There is great need for many tore Americ 
tudy Portuguese than have ever dome s¢ before, fo 
ike of future contacts and understanding between th 
nited aon and Brazil as well as for purely EES 
ra on. | 
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a ap ot t Italy 
languages of $ on an 
et Italian co] mE and in 





+ BIGHT MAIOR LANGUAGES — 1. 
vails except In Florence, There ate a number of: re- 
o red currently dominant, especlally those of. 
an aid Rome. ee 0 
he Italian alphabet usés w, x, and y only in for 
and the other twenty-three letters of the Romaa - 
rt in indigenous Italian words.. 


ast between volceless z [t] a de éi, Th 
nly accent-marks in regular use are the grave "and (b 
ri, but not all, writers Ana printers) tbe acute”, whos 
tincipal use is to mark the close variety of e and o. ( 
low). Stress is réquited to be indicated, by use of 

ht-mark, only in: words stressed on the last syllabl 

 €ittà, /Gittát/ city”), and in cértalri stressed. 

de hich are homonymous with unstressed 
llables of different meaning, such as 2 /é*/. 

à el : Elsewhere, stress is 


cn 


£890U/, The se s [j] and [w] are allophoi 
, Beer e ^, as in. lene. /tiéne/. ['tje: 


?uoHo /busno/ ('bwortio] good", AI 
he lengthening of all stressed vowels In a 2 
Able, äs In the examples just given. Cónsonafi 
ê: /ptkbdgtvozčgsš mini Ar/; 76 
It]; /2/ is [d']. Italian has certain co 
which are relatively rare in other languages 
before virtually any. consonant, inclu Rp 


8. Sdentato /sdentéto/ [aden'ta:t 














































51 . BIGHT MAJOR LANGUAGES ue 


„Very wide-spread In both inflection and syntactio combita- — — 
tons, We represent it by /2/ in our transcription: thus: ` 
 /kants/: canió. "he sang" -- /béne/ bene "well" — ———— 
- /kantsbbéte/ Canió bene "He sang well”. pu 
.. Stress is significant; and can occur on any syllable bè- ` 
` tween the fourth from the end and the last: e.g. capitano — 
_ [képitano/ ‘they arrive", sdricciolo /sdrattolo/ “slip- ^. 
pety”, mano /méno/ “hand”, triba /tribt*/ “tribe”, In- - 
termediate stress (between strong and weak) is found only — 
An certain types of compounds, such as temperámatite . — 

 /&riperá-matíte/ "pencll-sharpener', Intonation is of the 
game basic type as that of French, with directions of pitch 
"rather than pitch-levels as the significant elements: gradual- —. 
. rising, sharp-rising, rising-falling, falling, level. e 
d Italian inflection is like that of Spanish and French — 
"In depending entirely on suffixation, but makes use, es- — 
—peclally in. substantives, of change in final vowel: e.g. 
— matita "pencil", plural matite "pencils", The categories 
- of inflection are those of the Romance languages in- gen- 
sral: number (singular versus plural), gender (masculine 
‘versus feminine), case (only in pronouns: nominative, 
. genitive-dative, accusative), person (first, second, third), 
: and tense (past, non-past ("present"], timeless ["subjunc- 
tive”), imperative), Nouns fall into five principal sub- 
: eategorles or declensions, according to the final vowel in 
- the singular: casa "house", libro "book", atlante “atlas”, 
- -erisi "crisis", and albiun "album". The plural-formation 
= of nouns is basically regular, with a falir number of sub- 
Classes and exceptions of various kinds: for the nouns . — 
~~ given in the previous sentence, the plurals are case, libri, — 
- atlanti, crisi, and albums; but for about thirty nouns like 
— fm. sg. il bracclo "the arm", the plural is feminine and 
- ends In -a, like le braccia “the arms”, Almost all adjectives 
follow either the first and second declensions (as does m. 
sg. buono "good", with f. sg. buona, m. pl. buoni, f. pl. 
buone), or the third (as does felice "happy", pl. felicl) —- 
again, with a few exceptions, like pari "equal", with one - 
form fot masculine and feminine, singular and plural. —— 
. Mtalian pronoun-inflection is rathér more complica 
t of the other West Romance languages, showi 
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otal à; dot only 
tier sr pep, but als 
hus, for the first pers: 
‘al ect), “mi “me” unstres 
object i 
r altér preposition); but for the thi pers 
t , thero are two. stressed. forms D 


oro. “they, them, tó iem, oe th li per 
elation ps id is a kind of f 


























































OHT. MAIOR LANGUAGES 


With loss of the final consonant before -r- of the stem), Pe 
1 "you. will ‘say” and direst! “you would say”; and of _ 
teterite" stem, the third person singular forms disse 
"he sald" and dicesse "(that] he sald".* There are numer. ` 
. óus Individual irregularities scattered throughout the con- AS 
j SES of some verbs. E 
^5, Italian syntax is of the conservative Romance type, = 
Te A single verb as the kernel of à normal sentence, 
hich can be expanded to include a subject which amplifies 
6 persons and numbet-reference of the verb itself: e.g. ` 
Viene P ipe is coming", Viene domani “Ho's coming tomor- ` 
- tow, Mio. padre viene domani "My father's coming to- 
NOTOW”; Agreement is required between adjective and: 
` noun, between subject and predicate, and between sub- - 
ect and predicate adjective or predicate noun, as in Le 
tudentesse italiane sono intelligent! “Italian girl-students 
Are intelligent", In addition, it is required in perfect 
S phrases constructed with avere as inherent auxiliary (see 
_ below) when the direct objéct is a third person unstressed 
a (conjunctive) pronoun, as in Le ho viste "I've seen them — 
[f ply’; or a reflexive conjunctive pronoun, whether direct 
or indirect object; as in Mi sono pettinata? "I [f.] have ` 
combed myself” or. Si 2 comprata un cappello “She has 
bought herself a hat’. With other types of conjunctive ele- 
ments the past participle in this type of perfect phrase - 
. máy agree ot not with the direct object, at the discretlon of ` 
_ the speaker: e.g. CI ha sorpassato (or sorpassate) "He has 
- passed us [f ]^; Ne abbiamo mangiato (or mangiate) “We 
“have eaten some ot them [i.e. deile pere "sómie pears"]^; - 
la casa che abbiamo comprata (ot compraloy “the house 
yhich we have bought". 
Halan Perfect phrases, like those of. French, are con 


“We use. he. third person. singular fons in these (wo E 

because the m preterite stem diss- does not appear. ata 

thé 2nd sg. dícesil “you said” 

sentences like this, ‘the auxiliary: avere is automatically A w 

by essere "to be™' ás a result of the presence of the re 
bt agreement of the. s pet Partisiple me fem 








mo” ég ándatà “I 
at Verbs Mit a UC Wm have) 
ho catiminato “1 have walk 
ed | extensively t 
Spi nish; the past subjuac 
both 1 spel nt clauses | 
é “He wanted mé to coin 
l LL should conie" *) attd | 





bf sclehtiflo works have beeri written in allen, and i 
elen) vide it has taken thé place of German as 
alot, language of scholarly publication, ——— 
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-Mingulstically Oriented texts for learning Italian; A-LM (itab 
lan); Hal, 1995; 8 | and Pe Bn ` ` SE E 
apie, Riesa Ere e, Biet 
usai: RICH i: n rand- OH. Dictionaries: Cap. 
tela, Tedékch, and Fantonett Readers: Hali (ed. Da M 


., M. German is the natlonal language of Gérmany and ` 
Austria, and is one of the four national languages of. 
witzerland, It Js also spoken by â majority of the In- 
abitants óf south Tyrol (“Upper Adige”) in Italy, by a- 
tge part of the population in the French regions of Alsace. 
nd Lorraine, and in parts of Hungary and Romania 
eakers of German have largely been deported fron 
fegions of Poland and Russia and Czechoslovakia whic! 
they used to inhabit. There are German-speaking group 
in certain parts of the United States (especially eastern 
ennsylvania and Wisconsin) and of South America 
notably Brazil). There is no real single standard fo 
usage in German, although lip-service is often pald to an 
artificial Buhnendeutsch or stage German; in reality, thes 
rea number of regional standards, as there are in Ameri 
2. The orthography of German uses the twenty-fou 
letters of the Roman alphabet, plus the diaeresis or “um 
laut"-mark ^ , An earlier type of alphabet, with letters - 
orresponding to the Roman alphabet but of markedl 
different shape in both printed and hand-written form, the 
ir, is no longer used in modern books, but was nor 
- before the Second World War. Nouns ot other parts o 
-speech functioning as nouns are capitalized: e.g. das Hau 
the house”, Compounds, no matter how long, are wi 
e ut spaces or hyphens between their teme T 


At 





` BIOHT MAJOR LANGUAGES 
French c or hii languages, such as café, m 
The sound-system of German Includes seven poen s 
ach of which eine occur short or long: de y@aowl: ef | 
! yt.0: 81 01 U1/. À long low front unrounded vowel /#:/ | 
is prescribed for Buhnendeutsch, as in. Zühne /tsm:ne/ 
teeth", but this phoneme is rarely used in normal eve. 
ay. speech. German has only: one We, jil, aid 
hé consonants /ptkbdgfxvs[zmnulr h/. Certalr 
German consonant-clusters have no counter-part in. Pop 
y e.g. /p-/, /[p-/, /[t-/, as in Pferd /ptétrt/ "horse", 
prechen. /[préxen/ "to speak". The volced: consonants 
/b d g v 2/ ate automatically unvolcéd at the end of a word 
(although. thelr spelling does not change), as in. M 
'kálp/ "calf", Tag /ták/. "day"; this ORE takes plàc 
Com vpde as well as in single words, as in Walch itt 
/valt-+-hyte/. “forest-hut". This last word exemplifies th 
~sttess-levels of German—full, .intermedlate, ah 
ak; German stress and juncture are very similar 
those of English. Getman Intonation rests on a basis 
four different levels of pitch, as does that of Englis 
t$ patterns ate frequently different, and the range of 
in German (espec | ally Austrian) speech. is much. wide 
thai in English, E 
4, Among. the present-day West Germanic: Jangua Ae 
han preserves perhaps: the most complicated Ínfiec 
tional system. Its nouns, adjectives, and pronouns ha 
ur cases (nominative, genitive [possessive], dative, an 
accusative), three genders (masculine, neuter [a subdiy 
sion of the masculine), and feminine), and the usual tw 
umbers (singular and plural). Sample declenslons of thre 
dE der Top, De head", fi. das Haus “tho house 


a y Singular ` 
der Kop "he -das Haus a the - 


V. ` ` ouse” en" : 

SE deri bojes “of des Hauses vot de Feder 
(o the. the house" : 
E de | vi. we dem. Hause “to der Feder 


ee the the house". 
den EN “the l Haus “the | d Peder 





eetives have two sets of endings, those having to. 
b extenit the characteristic endings of the definite arth 
aving them. The use of the two sets depen 


ence or absence of the definite article: e.g. det 


C eim 


¢ Math “the good tuan" (with weak ending, since -e 


sent in the definite article) but elt euter Mann | 


d man". (strong ending, since -er Is not present in the 
efinlté article), Pot. direct: address, German has the 
ond person singular pronoun du and related forms, arid 
he second person plural pronoun ihr, eto.j these are use 

nly with intimates, and for non-intimates the third person 
M pronoun Sie Is used, with third person plural agree- 
WE, EE EE a 
Bach German verb has five simple tenses, characterized 
a two-way distinction between past and non-past ("pre 


nt") and between indicative and “subjunctive”, giving thè 


Present indicative, present subjunctive, past indicative, 
. &üd past ‘subjunctive, plus an imperative, Rach tense has 
a fo set of six forms, differentlated for three persons and 
two humbers (except that the imperative has only second 
person singular end plural). The formation of the: pas 
"tense I$ basically similar to that of. English, with some 
< verbs called weak adding a sufix without change In the 
oot (6.8. ich arbelte "I work", ich arbeitete "I worked' 
and others called strong showing à change in the vowel 
| root (ich singe “I sing", ich sang “I sang”), The, pas 
ciple is formed for weak verbs by adding -(¢)f, 
rong verbs by adding -en (often to a form of the 
h vowel-replacement); at the same time, the prefix ge- 
$ normally added to all verbs except those beginning w 
an inseparable prefix: e.g. singen "to sing’, gesung 
‘sung”s arbelten “to work”, gearbeltet "worked"; beset 
occupy”, besetzt “occupied, Sample tenses of arb 
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d Russlan plcuologr has fewer. “vowel phos mes ai 
"more consonant-phonemes than tight be deduced 

ts writing-system, although this latter gives them adeque 
e presentation, by ‘various. Ka SC Ther 


imn chok 
f. word] 
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nymbo tho “present” (non-past), as in the followin 
vample paradigm ot opite (aa " te ORE: 


| ` Singular E E 
v erat “speak” 
NY SS EE Pat 


Mn mom. E a "we mE x 
DH rono . /v gavarítl/ "you speak" 
; fate andy ney speak 


Russian verbs before the ee of. the presen 
» /Ht/ "to live”, but Wuert Re "théy: A 
some irregular! ale? Bess, ` 
forms usually « 


to each geg ‘the on e 
| yoy addition of a pi 





uj Can GE Dm Sing" CATH 
Oe (and ZA writing]. 


clally “ith negatives: e.g. Y oero Opata H 


&jevó brátà nét. kofg/- "My brother. 
| ii ‘iby me brother [ther is 
tives | MU “There isn’t: | 








y orlented texts tor tear 
ea ac E 
Aterlals: | Grammars: Pourmat 
Or Dictfonaries: Akhmaa 

ders: Struve (ed.) 








i velar sop. 
© yoleed palatal assibilato | 
e volced velar frlcative 


p volciless aspirate ` e 
d high EOM rounded ib 


e ein Sep P 
3 ‘gin Spanish haga 


that he de : 


NOW : ia 
. fente so high f front unrounded a din 


s dax high front unrounded ` 
vowel ! i 
lax high central unrounded 
vowel | EE i p. 


i high front unrounded nasal ` 


vowel: 


TS E front Bogis seml- RC " 


vowel - 
^ Jee velar stop 
o ced dental (alveolar) | 
teral ` 


2 
: volced velar lateral 
z yoleed ; palatal lateral 


` volced bilabial | nasal 
foes bilab: 


u TT some pto 


nunciations of 5 
` (unt (fist) 


-imin EE 


al in ny 
e 5 E in bull 















Mark 


PHONETIC AND PHONEMIO SYMBOLS 


VS ` orbe 
tense high back rounded 


vowe 


lax high back rounded vowel 
.. volced labio-dental fricative 
- tense mid central unrounded 


vowel = 
high back rounded semi- 


vowel 


voiceless velar fricative 


high front rounded vowel 


voiced dental sibilant 
voiced dental assibilate 


voiced palatal sibilant 


Description 
volceless glottal stop 


length 


shortness 


aspiration 
nasalization 


full stress (in phonemic 


transcription) 


full stress (in phonetic 


transcription) 






perm ZE 
Equivalent S E 
oo tà boot ` 


00 In foot 
v in valve 
u in but 


w in wow 


ch in German 
Bach “brook” 

u in French tu 
“thou” or Hin 
German suss 
“sweet” 

z in zeal 

dz in adze 


z in azure 


Approximate 
English 
Equivalent 
“catchin breath” - 

in uh-uh 
(“no” ) 
Latin vita 


wi:t&/ "life" 
English pit ('p^t] 
French bon 


/b6/ “good” 


eating /{tiy/ 
['it:9] 


Y. 
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